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I.—A LEAF OF MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY. 
Puritans, INDIANS AND Does. 


‘*Emt dnpav cai kuynyertov avdporev €£n\be.”— 
Privutancu: Alexander. 


“Cry Havock, and let slip the dogs of war.”—Suakrsrrare. 


In 1656, John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, 


appealed to the Commissioners of the United Colo- 
nies for the appointment of some agents ‘in the 
** Massachusetts to promote and forward the worke 
‘‘among the Indians; both in respect of theire 
“gouTment & Incurriging meet Instruments or their 


“¢ further healp and Instruction.” The Commission- 


ers, conceiving the said Indians to belong to the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetis, referred the 
matter, with power, to the wisdom and care of 


that government. 

The next topic of consideration is so graphical 
y stated in the Act by which it was cispos d of, 
as to need no further comment by way of intro- 
duction. The reader may refer it to any branch 
of the ‘‘ Indian worke” of that generation which 
he may ‘‘thinke meete.” 


cc Wiueras it was p'sented to the Co- 


“‘ missioners by M® hollihock of 


“ Sprinkfield that Mastiffe Doggs might 
“ bee of good vse against the Indians in 
“case of any desturbance from them which 
“they Reddily apprehending thought meet 
“to comend the same to the seuerail 
“ Generall Courts to take care and make 
“prouision thereof accordingly.”—Piy- 
mouth Colony Records, x., 168; Hazard, ii., 
359: 


A marginal notein the Plymouth Colony Records 
is—‘‘this to be pronounded to our Court.” 
Doubtless the ‘several! Generall Courts” dic act 
with due promptness and discretion in the prem- 
ises, but we find no traces in the published 
records of any separate acticr at that time. it 
had been the practice previously for the town au- 
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thorities to procure hounds for the use and at the 
expense of the towns. The object was to improve 
all means for the destruction of wolves; and no 
dog could be kept without the approbation of 
the Selectmen, who were also authorized to quart- 
er the town dogs on any of the inliabitants they 
should choose, excepting Magistrates, who could 
keep dogs of their own or decline to board the 
public dogs, at their pleasure. 

From the character of the proposition of ‘ Mr, 
‘“‘hollihock,” it is apparent that the use of their 
hounds against Indians, was a novelty in 1656— 
at any rate was not a general custom, however 
successful it might have been previously in private 
practice. There is no room for doubt, however, 
that the suggestion was ‘ improved,” or that these 
four-footed auxiliaries played an important part 
in the long Indian Wars which fill so much of the 
Colonial »nd Provincial history of the Country. 

The business was reduced to a system, and an 
organization is indicated, in subsequent legisla- 
tion, which employed officers whose jurisdiction 
appears to have been general in the Frontiers, or 
at any rate not restricted to the particular towns. 
Whether the +‘ Hunt Serjeant” was the highest in 
command, when the ‘* haunt was up,” isa question 
which we are unable to solve, and must refer to 
those who have access to the original documents 
in the Archives of the State. We have heard Mr. 
Bancroft speak of having met with accounts of 
parties going out against the Indians, ‘* double- 
** dogged.” 

We have met with a Law of the Province ‘ con- 
** cerning doys,” which is interesting and perhaps 
unique in the history of American Legislation— 
although it may have its parallel in later provis- 
ions ot Southern Codes for improvement of the 
means of hunting for fugitive slaves. It was 
passecl at th October Sessi mn of the Gre tut and Ge h- 
eral Court, 1706 ; and appears among the printed 
Laws of that period. 

The frst Act of the Session was *‘ An Act for 
* Meintaining and Propagating of Religion.” 
it re-inforced, by suitable enactments, the previous 
lays for securing to all the towns in the Province, 
an ‘able, learned and orthodox” ministry, with 
u view to rendering the said Laws more effectual, 
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and ‘to prevent the growth of Atheism, Irrelig- | 
‘ion and Prophaneness.” 

On the next page—barely separated from the | 
foregoing by a brief Act to revive a former Statute 
to protect her Majesty's soldiers and seamen from | 
Arrest for debt, etc—is the following : 


An Act for the Raising & Increase | 
of Dogs, for the better Security | 
of the Frontiers. 


Wi HERE upon Tryal lately made of 

Rangeing and Scouring the Woods on 
the Frontiers, with Hounds and other Dogs | 
used to Hunting, It has proved of great 
Service to discourage and keep off the In- 
dians, 


For Encouragement therefore to Raise 
and Train up a greater number of Dogs, 
to be improved. 

Be it Gnacted by His Erxeellenen 
the Gobernour, Council and Kep= 
resentatibves, 


in General Gourt 
Assembled, and by the Authority 
of the same, That such Person 
and Persons living in any of the Frontiers | 
within this Province, who shall take, 
keep and raise up any Whelp of the 
breed of the Hounds, and have them 
at all times in readiness to attend the 
Hunt Serjeant, or cthers improved in 
that Service, when they shall Come 
to such Town, and require the same, 
shall be allowed and paid out of the 
Publick Treasury the Sum of Five Shillings 
Per Annum, in consideration of their care 
and charge, for the raising and keeping of 
every such Dog. A Certificate thereof 
from year to year to be transmitted to the 
Commissary General, under the hands of 
the Commission Military Officers, and the 
Town Clerk of such Town. 


Provided, This Act shall continue in| 
force for the space of three years next 


coming, if the War with the Jndians last 
long, and not afterwards. 


October 18t 1867. SB: Fe. 
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Il.—GENERAL BUTLER AND THE SEY- 
INTH NEW YORK MILITIA. 


[February, 


ExTRACct oF A Lerrer FROM “ A SEVENTH REG- 
‘*twENT MAN” TOAFORMER MEMBER, RESIDING 
‘‘our West,” IN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY 
ABOUT THE ASPERSIONS BUTLER HAD CAST AT 
THE REGIMENT. 


And now commence the circumstances that ex- 
| cited so much of your interest and ire. Butler, 
a Boston Lawyer, was a General, or Colonel, or 
something else, ‘from Massachusetts; and had 
arrived in Philadelphia on the afternoon of the 
preceding day, on his way, in headlong haste, for 
Washington, with a Regiment of Massachusetts 
men ; and, ‘‘ his men being fatigued,” (please see 
| Page 70 of that famous ‘‘ Book of Butler,”) 


| he, notwithstanding his eager haste, as he pre- 


tended, to get forward on his journey, concluded 
to hang up with his command, at one of the 


| Hotels, and wait and see ; and passed away the 


afternoon and evening ‘‘in buying pickaxes, 
After a ‘ bountiful 
‘* entertainment,” learning that our Regiment was 
coming, he concluded that in the morning he 
would, uninvited, take the charge and direction 
of us. (P.71,) ~~ propose v take the fifteen 
‘‘hundred men,” etc,, etc., i. e., to ‘* gobble us 
“up,” without the formality “of even a “by 
**your leave. 

This determination, as you 
on the night before we arrived, 
apparently was laying back for, wasting some 
twenty hours of his precious time, dilly-dally- 
ing, in Philadelphia. Butler, as I said, was 
a Massachusetts General, of some two or three 
days’ appointment, and seemed to swell out 
with. the idea that ‘‘the whole boundless Con- 
‘**tinent” was at his beck; not seeming to know 
that he had not yet been mustered into service, 
and was really, out of Massachusetts, just no offi- 
cer at all. 

Colonel Lefferts had matured his own plan of 
proceeding and reported it to Head Quarters; 
and he was busied in hurrying forward his prepara- 
tions, when he was beset, during tbe forenoon, 
by Butler, and coolly asked to ‘‘come into Chan- 
**cery,” with his neck under Butler's arm ; but, 
somehow, he ‘‘ didn’t see it,” as the boys say he 
did not comprehend ‘the necessity of his hav ‘ing 
any thing to do with Butler, at all; nor did he 
see the feasibility of the plan which was urged 
ee him, of rushing on to Perryville, on the 

North side of the Susqueh: anna, opposite Havre de 
| Grace, and taking the chances for tinding a ferry- 
| boat there, or any other means of crossing the 
Indeed, he rather apprehended that 
Johnny Secesh would be smart enough to keep 


will note, was 
and what he 


i the boats on his own side, with the broad 
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river between him and the Yankee invaders that 


he had such a dread of; in which case the 
‘‘pickaxes and shovels,” so heedfully laid in, 


would have been rather an incumbrance to the | 


latter, aiding but little in getting across; although 


the tin ware might have answered a good pur- | 
pose, to wile away the time with a little peddling | 


and dickering-—just to keep their hands in. 

Still Butler kept dogging, and boring, and 
whining, after Colonel Lefferts, to come under his 
command, but the Colonel could not get through 
his hair, any propriety in his so doing—therefore 
all the difficulty. 

When his transport, the steamer Boston, that 
he had taken up in the morning, had completed 
her coaling and other preparations, Colonel Lef- 


ferts embarked the Seventh in good order and | 


good spirits, on board of her, about four in the 
afternoon, to proceed around, by sea, to An- 
napolis, if he should find that he could not go up 
the Potomac, direct to Washington. Ie had tele- 
graphed the War Department, asking that a boat 
should be sent to meet him off Fortress Monroe 
orat the mouth of the Potomac, with informa- 
tion of how things were above those points. 

We were very much crowded on board the 
steamer, and not inaptly compared to sardines in 
a box ; and luckily, we had fine weather. 

On Sunday, on our way up the Chesapeake, we 
hailed every vessel we came near enough to, for 
information, but could learn nothing satisfac- 
tory; the burden of all their reports seemed to 
be that every thing was in the hands of Secession- 
ists. We found no messenger nor message from 
the Government, and of course could not know 
that the passage of the Potomac was not blocked 
by Artillery on its banks. The Colonel accord- 
ingly determined, during Sunday night, to put 
for Annapolis, according to his original plan ; and 
as we approached the place at early dawn on 
Monday morning, the most intense anxiety pre- 
vailed amongst us to make out the colors flying 
on the good old frigate, Constitution, the School- 
ship stationed there ; fearing that she might have 
been seized by the devils; and when the Stars 
and Stripes were distinguished, ‘‘such a shout 
‘arose’ from the boys as the old sleepy town of 
Annapolis had not heard in a Century. 

It was found that Butler and his Regiment, 
the Massachusetts Eighth, — who had left Phila- 
delphia a few hours previous to our departure, 
taking his selected route by Havre de Grace, and 
had had the good luck, for it was nothing else, 
except the stupidity of the Secesh, to find the 
ferry-boat on the North side of the River, which 
they had seized, and proceeded with it to Annap- 
olis,—had arrived there a little after midnight, 
on Sunday morning; and were now, Monday 


morning, fast aground on a sand-bar in the har- | 


bor. 


\ 


6? 


Now, read over again the passages in the fan- 
farade of the occurrences at Annapolis, and lay 
the ‘Book of Butler*” open before you, and 
turn to chapter and verse, as I call them, and note 
them carefully, and especially the high toned, 
valiant spirit, that actuated the doughty Gen- 
eral. 

In the first place, the ‘‘ Book of Butler” very 
innocently remarks, (P. 76,) ‘‘ there were no tele- 
‘* graphs—how could Annapolis know they were 
‘‘coming?” Sure enough! and a very timely 
thought, certainly, as it was the valiant intent of 
the General, (P. 76), ‘‘toland quietly while the 
‘city slept!” But lo! to his astonished vision, 
when he arrived there, ‘‘ there was every appear- 
‘tance of a town in extreme commotion! * * * 
‘the whole town was evidently awake and astir.” 
[Bad look for thé General !| ‘* Rockets shot up 
‘‘into the sky; swiftly moving lights were seen 
‘*on the shore; and all the houses were lighted 
“up!” 

That was entirely a different state of things 
from what the gallant General had arranged for, 
consequently, 2 change came over the spirit of 
his dream of glory; and ‘‘ noting these signs of 
‘* disturbance,” the ‘‘ Book of Butler” continues, 
(same Page, 76) ‘‘he cast anchor!” And then 
commenced the grand campaign of palaver, 
and rig-ma-role, for which ‘the General” is 
so famous, and which abounds so profusely 
throughout the whole book. An ‘ order” we 
early received by him from the Governor of 
Maryland saying, ‘‘ they must not land (P. 77); 
and ‘‘ the General” in the exercise of his ‘* valor” 
and ‘‘discretion” concluded therefore—to not 
land. 

The Governor, the next day, tried the same 
thing on Colonel Lefferts, but with decidedly a 
very different effect;—it was no go; and no 
rig-ma-role about it either; the Colonel mere- 
ly informed him that he was bound to land and 
go through, and any meddling with him must 
be at their peril, and would certainly bring grief 
to somebody. 

But ‘the General” preferred, under the cir- 
cumstances, undertaking the towing of the frigate 
Constitution from her mooring at the wharf, out 
into the harbor. Now, if he had rushed his 
Regiment on shore, and disincumbered his boat 
of the load, and first and foremost secured the 
town, he would have been, it appears to me, in a 
much better position for protecting the vessel 
from attack; but, no, she had big guns; and 
under them, away from the shore, while ‘‘the 
‘* town was in extreme commotion,” was decidedly 
the safest place. Nearly the whole day was con- 
sumed, therefore, in the interchange with the 


* By “ Book of Butler,” please understand, I mean Par« 
on’s Book avout Butler, not a Book dy Butler. 
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authoritics, of palaver and rig-ma-role—‘‘ prob- 
ing questions,” and ‘* vague replies, « and ¢ ill the 

varieties of that adeeeis kind of bal-dér-dash, 
that ‘‘the General” so boastingly prides himself 
on. 

Decidedly the most, and, in fact, the only gal- 
lant demonstration, and most to the point, was 
the declaration of General Butler, to the Captain 
or Pilot of his steamer, in reference to his run- 
ning them aground, whilst towing the frigate 
out: “lf you do, as God lives, Pll blow your 
‘*brains out!” ‘* These be brave words truly,” 
only paralled by, 

“Whoever dares these boots displace 
“Shall meet Bombastes fuce to face!” 


Well, in less than half an hour, the vessel was, 
sure enough, run aground; and equally sure ‘‘the 
** General ” did not blow any body’s brains out. 

And there they lay, hard aground, all day 
long, on Sunday, under a broiling sun, without 
provisions or water, Jai ing; and ** the Gen 
‘‘eral” negociating with the » Gk wernor ¢ nd Mayor 
for permission “to land! (P. 84.) **I must 
‘¢Jand,” whined he, to Governor Hicks ; (2. 88) 
“my men are I and yet he did not land, 
nor attempt to do so; although, as he says, he 
had seven ‘hundred men with arms in their hand 
Nor did Ae make even any attempt or movement, 
after he found the ‘‘town in extreme commo- 
‘* tion,” to take ] Annapolis at all; al- 
though he so loudly trumpets forth that Annap- 
olis was ‘‘General Butler's road to Washington,” 
which his toadies as industriously bruit, far 
and near. It is a wonder that he and they did 
not claim, too, the railroad route New 
Jersey, as ‘General Butler's road to Washing- 
‘ton! ” There was as much reason for it. Well, 
may we all exclaim, with the valiant General, 
“Great is Buncombe!” and, verily, it is. 

Well, on Monday morning, bright and early, 
the Boston, with our Regiment on board, arriv a 
in the harbor of Annapolis, and Colonel Leffert 
finding the gailant Massachusetts men in their 
distressed and awkward position, determined at 
once to forego, at the time, his right and the 
gratification of being jirst to land and secure pos- 
session of the place; and rather give all his 
efforts to dragging off their steamer, and rclicv- 
ing the brave fellows, and let them share in 
the credit and glory of the enterprise; and to 
that cnd he devoted nearly the whole of Monday 
in the endeavor to get them afioat, but without 
success. Not deeming it advisable, however, to 
delay Jongzer the consummation of the object he 
had determined on, about five o’c!ock in the after- 
noon, he put for the shore; and undeteired by 
the threats, protests, and forbiddings of the 
Governor and Mayor, which had been so formid- 
able as to keep the gallant Massachusetts ‘* Gene- 
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‘ral” at bay and at palavering distance, the whole 
a before, even whilst his men were starving, 
the Colonel effected the landing in good order, 
grounds of the Naval Academy, and with- 
out any disturbance. 

Colonel Lefferts THEN sent his steamer to the 
aid of the Massachusetts men, presuming that 
‘*the General” with his Regiment would venture 
ashore, “grow that the first step was taken, and the 


way op ned. After a hard night's work, she 
succeeded in getting them afloat, and brought 
a to the land, about five o’clock the nezt, 


Tuesday, MOTRUNG. 

Yet the ‘*Book of Butler” man has the cool 
5,) ‘*In the course of the 
boru Regiments were safely landed 
grounds ; ” specimen of 
which may be con- 


‘*afternoon, 
‘‘in the Academy | 
downright—well, veracity ; 


—f 


sidered as a highly ornamental decoration, over 
the left, to a Major-general’s stars. The false- 
hood of the statement is apparently of but little 


importance; yet, in fact, on /+ 
of the pretens sion that Butl 
Ani polis — ‘d that route to Washington. 


depends the whole 


And the valorous Bombastes attempts, too, to 
be witty and sarcastic at Colonel Lefferts having 
taken precautions against surprise or disturbance. 
‘* Alarmed for the safety of his command,” (P. 
85,) ‘*posted strong guards at the gates — 
** probably the exact truth was not known to 


‘Colonel Lefferts’ informants; ” and other sneer- 
ing remarks about the wild stories of the force of 
the sec ssionis Ss. 

Now take the 
a few pages back, 
tion of the Sec 
truth wa 


‘Book of Butler's” own story, 

(P. 77), concerning informa- 
ssionists, and thesource of it: ‘* The 
that Captain Blake who was 
**“Commancant of the Post and chief of the 
** Naval Academy, had been for forty-eight hours 
‘in momentary expectation of an irruption of 
“ ¢ plug uglies’ from Baltimore, either by sea or 
“by land. He was surrounded by a population 
‘‘ stolidly hostile to the United States * * * 
‘the was in dread of an overwhelming Sorce.” 
‘** Large parties of Secessionists, as the officers of 





**the ship afterwards testified, were around the 
“ship, every day, * * * the Militia of the 
‘County were dril ] od in sight of the ship, in the 
‘“‘day time; during the night signals were ex- 
‘“ chanved : along the banks, und across the river.” 
“Under these circumstances, Captain Blake, a 


‘native of Massachusetts, who had grown gray 
‘*in his Country’s Service, as loyal and steadfast 
**a heart as ever beat, was tortured with anviety 


“for the sayety of the trust which his Country 
‘had committed to him.” (Pp. 77 and 78.) 
This is that seme some of Butler's” own 
story !—Now, surely Captain Blake, and the ofli- 
cers, and the other gx anes n, of the Naval 
Academy were quite safe counsellors and likely 
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to be properly informed of the state of things 
around them. And, moreover, Butler had treas- 
ured up all this information, and it was all po- 


ment, and while he had heen deterred from at- 
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‘massed his life among people who generally 
‘* sneak the truth and keep their word !!” Colo- 
nel Lefferts, we all know, is eminently a gen- 


for a long time, strove to treat Butler with cour- 


tent, while he was there, alone, with his Regi- | tleman, in character, conduct, and manners; and, 


tempting to land his ‘* hungry” men, solely by 
the idle gasconade of the authorities and the 
appearance of ‘‘the town in commotion,” pre- 
fering, meanwhile, to cling close under the 
guns of the frigate. 
Lefferts had landed with the Seventh, and taken 


the ordinary, and if you please, extraordinary | 


precaution against disturbance,*—for who could 


pretend to forsee, under the tremendous excite- | 


ments of the time, what an hour might develope— 
he was sneered at, and ridiculed, by the despica- 
ble, egotistical braggart. 

The Colonel, immediately after establishing his 
guards and pickets, had provided fora regular and 
continued reconnoissance of the town and vicinity, | 
by civilians, and was thoroughly and constantly 
informed of everything going on around him ; 
and of course, in communication and council 
with the United States officers of the Academy. 

Butler, before he had got ashore with his com- 
mand, as you will see, (Pp. 83 and 84,) com- 
menced his pompositization and movement to 
over-ride Colonel Lefferts, by issuing a rigmarole | 
** Order of the Day,” directing the government of | 
the troops. ‘‘ and especially cautioning the men, 
** Citizen Suldiers of Massachusetts 07 New York,” 
against ‘‘committing any outrage upon private | 
property! /” In other words, telling the gen- 
tlemen of the Seventh Regiment, they must not 
*TEAL from the pecple—tie unmitigated scoun- 
drel! And, moreover, he had the unparalleled 
effrontery to close by saying, ‘‘ Colonel Lefferts’ 
‘command not having been originally included 
“in this Order, he will be furnished with a copy 
“FOR HIS INSTRUCTION!!!” (P. 84). Now, 
Tom, don’t swear, although some of us did, 
some, you may believe, about that time. 

The fact of the matter is, Butler was ass and | 
egotist enough, and so entirely ignorant of mili- 
tary concerns, as to suppose that he, simply a 
General, or whatever he was, ef Massachusetts, 
not mustered into the Government service, ranked 
and commanded any and every oflicer, of any 
other State, whom he might accidentally fall in 
with; but in this case it was ‘‘No go”—hence his 
grief’. 

A very natural cause for discord between the two | 
commanders, is given at Page 98 of the ‘‘ Book of 
“Butler,” with a naivete that is truly refreshing— 
‘* Colonel Lefferts, as a New York Merchant, has | 





* The truth is that the most vigilant precautions had been 

taken by the Naval Officers, at the Acidemy ; and Colonel 

Lefferts merely relieved with his men the sentinels and 

guards, who had been posted by them and were worn down 

and exhausted by the excessive duties, night and day, not | 
ving men enough for a relief. 


When, however, Colonel | 


tesy and politeness, and was disposed to bear with 
his egotistical assumptions, as merely the result of 
|a total ignorance of the proprieties of his new 
| position; and to gently push back in moderate 
language his impertinant attempts to embarrass 
| and command him, which completely nonplussed 
Butler and put him out of humor. 

Butler still had the stupid effrontery to issue 
orders as ** The General in Command,” directing 
certain movements of Colonel Lefferts, especially 
after it was known that the Colonel had deter- 
|mined on the same movement. The thing was 
becoming insufferable ; and the Colonel found it 
necessary to let the ‘‘Comimanding General” 
know that it had gone far enough; and he tore 
up one of his rig-ma-role Orders before his face, 


}and told him to mind his own business—by the 


by, therein greatly modifying the more emphatic 
recommendation of some of his officers, when in 
counsel, ‘‘to tell Butler to goto”... . well, not 
Dixie, exactly, but the next place to it, and very 
like it to be in. 

Do you remember the story with which Corpo- 
ral D—— used to regale the Boys, and set the 
table in aroar? something to this effect: A cer- 
tain politic Indian Chief, who wore a large medal 
on his bosom, having once on a time, visited the 


| National Capital, and scen how things were done 


there, amongst the enlightened pale faces; was 
disposed to profit by what he had learned. He 
used to have his whole tribe turned out, as at 
reveille, and then would march out, and pomposo- 
tize before them, (probably @ la Butler) and 
commanding the attention of all, would stretch 
himself up, and extending his hand towards the 
East. command the sun to rise ; and then he 
would strut up and down for a few minutes, and 
when the snn had made its appearance, at his 
command, he would address it, and waving his 
hand slowly from the East, over head, to the 
West, command the Sun to follow that course, 
and go down at night in the West; whilst all 
looked on, agape, probably very much as our fa- 
mous ‘** The General in Command” imagined we 
did, at his grandiloquent pomposotization. ** I,” 
** said the Sparrow,” «ce. 

Now, my dear fellow, I am vexed that you 
should have let such a mess of egotistic and ma- 
levolent rig-ma-role disturb your equinimity to 
such a degree, without having scrutinized the re- 
dicuJous details, by the test of the character of 
our glorious Regiment, and the material of its 
officersand men; and thereby saved me the trouble 
of wading so minutely through the disgusting 
string of absurd villification. 
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As a commentary on the veracious rig-ma-role, 
about a statement of a Z’ribune reporter, I give a 
few lines from that reporter; being the first pub- 
lished in New York, from the Regiment : 


‘* The Quarter-master and men had still rations | 


** for a day or two, but the inhabitants refused to 
** sell provisions to the Quarter-master, and the 
** only stores that he could procure up to Tuesday 
**night, were a few cakes and apples that the ne- 
** ro peddler-boys brought in. 

‘*On Monday night, after she had disembarked 
**her troops, the Boston steamed out to the Mary- 
**land ;* and after a hard night’s work succeeded 
*¢in pulling her off, so that at five o'clock on T'ues- 
“day morning the Massachusetts boys came 
** ashore. 


‘*The rumors of large forces to be met and | 
**overcome, came at last in such authentic shape | 


* that there could be no doubt of their truth ; and 
**there could also be but little question of their 
** outnumbering us. 

‘«The boys were determined and calm. Occa- 
**sionally, a face was blanched withanxiety, sus- 


**pense, and the novelty of their position, but | 
**nothing that looked like fear, and not one | 


*‘word of flinching. All were ready for the 


‘* fight, and every man was determined to sustain | 


**the reputation of the Regiment and to prove 
**himself individuaily a true and loyal man.” 
This was brought home by the reporter. 
left the Regiment on Tuesday night, and published 
it in the New York Tribune, on Thursday or 

Friday. 
Compare that statement with the ‘‘ Book of 


**reporter who, accompanied by two friends, 
*thad strolled all over town, unmolested, and 
* brought back word that no enemy was in sight, 
** ond that the shop-keepers were perfectly civil 
**and willing to sell their goods to the Union 
** soldiers,” etc. 


Now one or the other of them, tells the truth, 


and of course, only one ; and I know well, which | sachusetts Eighth, as far as they advanced in com- 


one, for I saw and heard nearly every thing that 
‘was said and done; and the ‘‘Book of Butler” 
itself says, (P. 82,) ‘* They,” (Governor Hicks, 
and the Mayor of Annapolis,) ‘‘ declared that no 
‘‘one in Annapolis would sell him anything.” — 
Bah! So much for all that gan mon. 

You have heard and read of the ‘‘ rattle up” 
on Tuesday night—that was after the 7'ribune 
man had left—and the promptitude with which 
the boys sprang to their places, and the presenting 
a line of battle, howitzers in position, and all, 
in the space of seven minutes from the first tap of 
the drum. The alarm was caused by a steamer 
entering the harbor, and the rocket of the Con- 


(eeepc 


* Butler’s boat, then aground, with his troops on board. 


He | 
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| stitution, which was, by agreement, the signal to 


Colonel Lefferts, that a vessel was approaching. 
The stranger had replied with a gun, to indicate 
recognition; but that, following the rocket, 
happened to be the preconcerted signal, (a rocket 
then a gun) to indicate a hostile vesse/—hence the 
stirring up. 

After matters were understood, and the Colonel 


| had learned that the New York Twelfth Militia and 


several other bodies of troops were on board the 


| approaching vessel and others in her company, 


he determined to push ahead in the morning; 
and accordingly, at midnight, he issued orders 
for his Second and Sixth Companies to advance 


| at daybreak, to scour the country and look out 


for breakers ahead, to be followed at a short in- 
terval by the Regiment in force. 

Coloncl Lefferts sent a message to Colonel But- 
tertield, of the Twelfth New York, inviting him 
to land his force immediately and advance with 
us and share inthe honor and distinction of push- 
ing a road open to the Capitol; but Colonel But- 
terfield thought it inexpedient to do so, as he 
could not confer and arrange matters with the 
other Regiments approaching, in his company ; and 
it was then arranged that he should hold Annap- 
olis whilst Colonel Lefferts drove on with the 
Seventh. 

The Massachusetts men fraternized warmly with 
us, notwithstanding the piggishness of their 
leader, the redoubtable ‘‘General Commanding.” 


| They were really a fine set of fellows, and united 
| with ardor and alacrity, in all our measures to 
| force the way through to Washington. 


They had 


a ‘ DO | in their ranks several mechanics who were very 
** Butler’s” statement, (P. 85,) that ‘‘a Tribune | 


efficient in repairing the locomotive and running 
it; and they also assisted in re-laying the rails 
for some three or four miles out from Annapolis, 
which Johnny Secesh had torn up, You have 
seen of course, in great detail, the events of that 
march, and the toils and trials that we encoun- 
tered and surmounted; in all of which we were 
cordially supported by our new friends, the Mas- 


pany with us, which was, however, only a part 
of the way, when they lagged behind and fol- 
lowed us into Washington, one day after. 


Ill.—ARTICLES AGAINST THE NEW ENG- 
LAND GOVERNMENT. 


READ BEFORE THE BoarD OF TRADE, JUNE 8, 
1677 ; AND COMMUNICATED TO THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE BY J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., 
oF Boston. 


(Extract from a letter, dated October 2%, 1867, from J. P. 
Prendergast, Esq., of Dublin, author of the Cromwellian 
Setilement in Ireland, to J. Wingate Tuorntox, Heg., of 
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Boston, enclosing a letter from John Gookin, 1660, and the | 
Articles against the Government of Boston. 1677. 

“They ” [i. e. following documents] “ come from that vast 
“mass of original papers called the Carte MSS, consisting 
“of over two hundred folio volumes in the Bodleian L brary, 
“of which two-thirds were brought from Kilkenny Castle, 
“about the year 1736, by Carte, when he was employed by | 
“the Duke of Ormond’s grandson, the Earl of Arran, to wiite 
“the Life of his Grandfather. The other third consists of | 
“original State and Family papers collected by Carte for his | 
“ History of England, among whichis a volume consisting 
s sincipelly of the Montagu Papers. Ormond held offices in 
“both England and Ireland, and was much consulted by the 
“King. This, perhaps, was the way the paper about Boston 
“came into his hands. 

“The present in the third year that I have been employed 
“by Lord Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, in England, 
“ Gointly with the Reverend Dr. Russeli, President of May- 
“nooth) to select documents for transcription, to be lodged in 
“the Record offices of England and Ireland, respectively.”} 


ARTICLES AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF Boston. 


ist. That the Bostoners haue not Right either to 
Land or Government in any part of New England | 
but are usurpers the inhabitants yealding obedi- | 
ence upon supposition onely of a Royall Grant | 
from his Late Majtie 
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2. That (in contempt of his Maty) they haue 
usurped an arbitrary Gouernment & formed them- 


| selves into a Comon Wealth, denying any appeales 


to England. 

3. Refusing to take the Oaths of Allegiance & 
Supremacy. 

4. Coining of money with their own impress. 

5. Putting his Mats Subjects to death for being 
Quakers. 

6. By armed forces subverting his Mats Com- 
missts in 1665. 

7. Imposing a oath upon the Inhabitants of 
ffealty to their Gouernment. 

8. Protecting some of the late Kings Murther- 
ers, 

9. Violating all the Acts of Navigacon by 
which his Maty looseth yearely in his Customes 
aboue one hundred Thousand pound & the King- 
dome much more by their Trade 

The reasons inducing a speedy hearing & deter- 
| mination of this matter. 


2. That they have formed themselves into a 1. His Maty hath an opportunity of setling 
common wealth deniing any appeales to England | New England under his Royall authority with 


& contrary to other Plantations doe not take the | little charge, St John Berry being now at Virginia 


Oath of Allegiance. 

8. They have protected the murtherers of his | 
Late Majtie in contempt of his Majties Proclama- 
tion of the 6th June 1660, & of the Letters of 
the 28th June 1662. 


4. They coyne money with their owne Impresse. 

5. They have put his Majties Subjects to death | 
for opinion in matters of Religion. 

6. In the year 1665 they did violently oppose 
his Majties Commissioners in the settlement of | 


| 


New Hampshire. And in 1668 by armed forces 


turned out his Majties Justice of the Peace in the | 
Province of Maine in opposition to his Majties 
Authority & Declaration of the 10th of April 
1666. 

7. The impose an oath of ffidelity upon all 
that inhabit within their Territoryes to be tru & 
ffaithfull to their Gouernment. 

8. They violate all the Acts of trade & naviga- 
tion by which they have ingrossed the greatest part | 
of the West India trade whereby his Majtie is | 
damaged in the Customes above 100.000 £ yeare- 
ly & this Kingdom much more 

The present affaires of New England before the | 
Lords of his Maties Councill are reduced to two 
heads, matter of Law & matter of ffact. 

Matter of Law ariseth from Titles of Land 
belonging to Mr Mason & Mr Gorges & what 
title the Massacusets Governmt hath to any 
land, the Examination whereof is before the | 
Lords Cheif Justices to give their opinion therein | 

Matter of fact immediately concerns his Maty | 
& against the Governmt of the Massachusets wilbe | 
fully proved. 

1. That they have no pattent either for Land | 
or Gouernment. 


with four ffrigatts & from thence may be sent at 
whose appearance the whole country will unan- 
imously submitt. 

2. The present disposition of the generality of 
the people of New England to be under his Mats 
Gouernment. 

3. The apprehension that the people are in 


| of the Indians falling upon them again this year, 


& no safety can be to them, but some standing & 
visible force. 

4. The Indians haue declared they will keep a 
firme peace with the English when there shalbe 
a Gouernor there from the King, they having 
all along continued a perfect freindship with 


| Coll Andross & all those English inhabiting the 


Colony of New York 
All which is humbly represented by 
EpwarD RANDOLPH. 


IV.—LORD CORNBURY. 
By J. Romeyn Bropugap, LL. D. 


The picture, referred to in the Historica Maa- 
AZINE, IL., ii,, 169, of Edward Hyde, Viscount 
Cornbury and afterwards third Earl of Clarendon, 
who died in 1723, is now in the possession of Sir 
J. 8. Packington. M. P. 

It represents him as dressed in woman’s clothes, 
and with a face indicating his character—mean, 
vulgar, foolish, profligate. Cornbury, a cousin 
of Queen Anne, was appointed Governor of New 
York, where he arrived in May, 1702. His ad- 
ministration was chiefly remarkable for bigotry and 
rapacity. See HistortcaL MAGAZINE, Vii., 331. 

After the death of his wife, in August, 1706, 
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Cornbury broke out of all bounds of decency. 
In February, 1708, Lewis Morris wrote to Secre- 
tary Boyle, ‘‘ I must say something which perhaps 
** nobody will think worth their while to tell, and 
** that is his [Lord Cornbury] dressing publicly in 
** woman's cloaths every day, and putting a stop to 


*‘all public business while he is pleasing himself | 


**with that peculiar but detestable magot ;” 
Colonial Documents, v., 38. Elias Neau, the 
Catechist at New York, wrote that Cornbury had 
an ‘‘unfortunate custom” of dressing himself in 
women’s clothes, and so publicly exhibit himself 
on the ramparts of the Fort. Hawkins, 271; 
Whitchead’s Contributions, 214, 216. 

After his supersedure as Governor, Cornbury 
was arrested for debt, but still kept up his scanda- 
lous practice, dressing then, however, ‘after the 
“Dutch Manner.” On the death of his father, le 
became Earl of Clarendon, and returned to Eng- 
land in 1710. Queen Anne appointed him Envoy 
to Hanover, just before her death, in 1714, on 
which occasion, Bothmen, the Hanoverian Minis- 
ter, described him as * aselfish and presumptuous 
** fool, and a fool to such a degree that being 
**appointed Governor by the Queen in the Indies” 
[New York| ‘‘he thought that it was necessary 
‘*for him, in order to represent her Majesty, to 
‘dress himself as a woman, which he actually 
“did.” Macpherson’s Papers, ii, 626, 627, 646 ; 
Tindal, iv, 352; Mahon, i., 114. 

These are the original authorities on which 


Smith, Strickland, and others make their state- | 


ments about Cornbury’s dressing as a woman. 
New York Cry. J. R. B. 


V.—ADDITIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CON- 
CERNING SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS.* 
I. 

Hon. Tuomas Ewrank ro Grorce H. Moore. 


Accept, my dear Sir, my thanks for a copy of 
Correspondence concerning Slavery in Massachu- 
setts. Its perusal has awakened some old recol- 
lections. The verdict that ‘*the slave of Smith 
‘died by suffocation, having in yielding to his 
‘own ungovernable temper, or in sleep subse 
**quent upon it, swallowed his tongue,” has a 
special interest and is of some historical value. 
Singular as the reading sounds in our ears, such 
verdicts have been more or less common in slave 
countries, and are so still in Cuba and Brazil. 
Nor do they state anything inconsistent with com- 
mon observation and ascertained facts: I mean 
as respects the influence of ‘‘temper” and the 
alleged mode of extinguishing life. The lan- 
guage of the Massachusetts Jurors of 1719 is sub- 


* See Histonioat Macazine: L x, Supp. 81,105. 
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| stantially that of Brazilian Police Courts of to- 
| day. In Life in Brazil, various forms of 
suicide to which slaves have recourse, are men- 
| tioned. The high spirited Minas, (from the Gold 
| Coast) and one or more tribes, are given to self 
| destruction. Rather than endure life with some 
planters they end it, and under circumstances 
| surpassing aught that history records. Some 
| draw tight ligatures around their throats, lie 
down and deliberately die; others, who have the 
| art or faculty of folding back the tongue so as to 
prevent respiration thus resolutely perish. This 
is what is meant by swallowing the tongue. 
When I first heard of it in Rio, I refused to credit 
it ; but examples occurring, unbelief had to give 
| way. Can Greece, or Rome, or any country, 
furnish examples of pagan heroism equal to 
these? 

An idea of the process may be had by closing 
the jaws with the lips open, raising the tongue 
with the lip turned back and then, by an action 
akin to swallowing or sucking it will be felt drawn 
toward the wind-pipe. 

Possibly this may take place ‘in sleep ;” but I 
heard nothing of that in Brazil. Still, might not 
dreaming in the night, of agonies in the day, lead 
to it? If so, that part of the verdict gives 
additional interest to the case. As there are yet 
examples of men who talk, and walk, and write, 
and do many other things, while avleep, I see noth- 
ing incredible in sensitive slaves, hectic with 
burning griefs and without a shadow of relief 
from earth or heaven, snapping their heart-strings, 
already stretched to breaking, in woful visions of 
the night. 

The reports in Rio papers always mention the 
form or the instrument of death; thus hanging is 
** by a rope ”— suicido-se com un baraco—while 
‘* strangulation” often, if not always, implies 
closing the larynx with the tongue. This is 
assuredly the most positive of all proofs of ‘‘ un- 
‘‘eovernable temper” or passions of the slave 
| owner, whose cruelty leaves his victim, when shut 

up naked within bare walls, no other means of 
deliverance from insufferable wrongs. Legal 
technicalities make the victims suicides, but the 
cternal law of morals proclaims the masters the 
murderers. 

The Massachusetts verdict is conclusive that this 
anomalous mode of unsheathing the spirit is not 
of modern date*, but what a comment on that 
system of crime which led the black man to 
devise and gnve him nerve to carry out such a 
means of escaping from the white oppressor. 
When the wrongs of Africa are fully revealed, 


*I think such a verdict could only have been given 
where this form of suicide was more or less known. The 


| language is too specific and peculiar to admit any other in- 


ference, “ Suffocation” —“ ungovernable temper ”—“ swal- 


| “lowing the tongue”—and this when awake or “in sleep!’ 


1868. 
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deeds of horror will come to light that are little 
dreamt of. But progress is the law and no one 
agec can anticipate in Arts, Science, Morals, Govern- 
ment or aught else which succeeding ones have to 
develope. 

Truly Yours, 


New York: Tuomas EwBANK. 


November 17, 1866. 


Since the foregoing letter to Mr. Moore, I 
have met with more light on the dark subject of 
swallowing the tongue. So far from this being 
of compari atively modern origin, both the name 
and the process are of remote antiquity in Asia, if 
notin Africa. It was and is included in the 
Yoga system of Hindu philosophy and religion. 
The Yogi ins are an ascetic sect of the votaries of 
Siva. Of cight stages in the process of freeing | 
the soul from external influences and concentrating 
iton abstract contemplation, the fourth is the 
regulation of the breath, as it concerns exhalation 
or inhalation, or becomes tantamount to suspen- 
sion of breathing. There are progressive stages 
in attaining this power from a suspension of the 
respiratory organs for thirty seconds to forty-three 
minutes and twelve seconds. According to 
Navinachandrapala, a native writer, this is ef- 
‘srallo ving 
for two hours.” 'This is done, he says, 
‘*by means of an incision in the fraenum linguae, 
‘and milking, as it were, the tongue, causing it 
“gradual'y to become so lengthened as to allow 
“therima glottides to be shut by pressing back | 
“the epigiottis with the point of the retroverted 
“tongue.” 

It isneedless to say that frequently these p:ac- 
tices were and are merely a cloak for imposture 
and hypocrisy; and that professional Yogins 
numbers of whom are met with throughout India, 
are often nothing but lazy mendicants or jug slr, 
who by impressing the vulear with a bilef in 
their supernatual powers convert it into a sou'ce of 
an easy livelihood. Such followers of the Yoga 
pretend, for instance, to foretell future events ; 
they de: al in palmistry and profess to cure diseases. 
There are instances too, when, fora han'some 
consideration they allow themselves to be buried 
for a certain Foray Two such cases are related in 
the treatise of Navinachandrapala, and it would 
appear trom’ them, th: at a hum: in being, after hav- 
ing underg ne certain pre parations, such as the 
Yoga pr scr bes » may he shut up in a box without | 
either food or drink, for the space of amonth, or 
even forty days and nights and yet remain alive. 
The author of the treatise endeavors, indeed, to 
show that the rules laid down by th: Yoga, 
regaiding the mode of respiration, the postures | 
and the dict of a Yogin, may have been founded 


fected, among other processes, by 


“ the tonque, 
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on a careful observation of the nature and habits 
of hibernating animals; and in support of this 
view, he enters into a detailed investigation of 
the effect of the Yoga practices on animal life. 
If, as it seems, his statements are correct, much of 
what otherwise would be incredible in accounts 
given in the performances of Yogins could be 
reecived as true, because admitting of explanation. 

See Chambers Eneye. Art. Yooa. 

December 3, 1867. 


f II. 
LETTER TO GeorcE H. Moore. 
From a descendant of Samuel Smith of Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir, 

I have to thank you for the copy of the Corres- 
pondence hetween yourself and Mr. Davis, in 
regard to Samuel Smith. I regret that I know of 
no other facts touching the matter, and until I 
saw your J//istory, etc. only knew of {him} 

from a family tradition which appears to 
have been pretty nearly correct. It was also said 
that some evidence or a knowledge on the part of 
the jury that slaves and negroes in Africa have a 
habit in paroxysm of passion, of swallowing 
their tongues, made in favor of the prisoner. That 
the tongue is sometimes swallowed is a fact 
Iam informed by a friend that within a few weeks 
at the Hospital in this City, during an operation, 
the patient was observed to turn black in the face ; 
on examination the patient’s tongue was found i in 
his throat, from which it was drawn with the for- 


| ceps in time to save his life. 


Though [agree with you entirely in your views 
on the subject of slavery in Massachusetts, I can 
say in favor of Samuel Smith, that by his acquittal 
he is to be presumed innocent, not only in law but 
in fact. For in those days, as Lora Campbell says, 
juries under proper instructions would tind Abel 
guilty of the murder of Cain; and Samuel Smith 
must have been acquitted in the face of such a 
charge as Judge Adding‘on gave, if he followed 
his instructions—which | think were outrageous— 
Addington must have been diverted from 
followin’ the instructions by being convinced that 
the prisoner was innocent. 

That this swallowing the tongue, as a means of 
suicide or accidental death, familiar as it may 
be to modern science, would not have been adopted 
by Samuel Smith as the groundwork of a very 
novel defence, unless he was really innocent ; 
which his eagerness for an early trial tends to 
confirm. 

That the instrument used by Samuel Smith was 
not in ordinary cases dangerous or dzadly ; and 
the offence, at the worst, as it lacks the element 


or 
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of malice aforethought, could only be manslaugh- 
ter—especially as the face of a negro could not 
give the ordinary premonitions of strangulation. 
I may add that the family tradition with which 
Iam acquainted makes Samucl Smith to have 
een a minister of the Gospel. 
I remain very truly and respectfully yours. 
Boston: Dect 11, 1866. * * 
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VI.—THE NEW YORK DELLIUS PATENT.* | 


By Hon. Hmanp Hau, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE | 
VERMONT HisToRICcCAL Socrery. | 


In the last number of yorfr journal some ac- | 
count was given of the famous New York mani- 
festo, published in 1773, under the sanction of | 
the Assembly of that Province, entitled A State of | 
the Right of the Colony of New York, with re- 
spect to its Eastern boundary on Connecticut 
River, &e., &e. This document it will be remem- | 
bered was drawn up by James Duane, a New | 
York City lawyer, and a noted speculator in Ver- | 
mont lands under New York Patents, the object 
of it being to show that the Colony of New York | 
had always extended East to Connecticut River, | 


mile line from the Hudson. 

An important point attempted to be made in | 
Mr. Duane’s argument was that the Colonial Gov- | 
ernment of New York had at an early day | 
claimed jurisdiction over the territory in question, | 
—the only proof of which was a reference which | 
he gave to some four or five grants made by the | 
Governors of that Province, of lands stated to be 
situated—not indeed upon Connecticut River or | 
anywhere near it, but reaching towards that | 
river and beyond the line as claimed by New | 
Hampshire. 

The most formidable and conclusive piece of 
evidence of this ancient claim of jurisdiction | 
brought forward by Mr. Duane was supposed to | 
be furnished by a Patent to one Godfrey Dellius. 

This Patent, as appears from the New York Rec- | 
ords, bears date, the fourth of September, 1696, and 
purports to have been issued in thename of the King | 
‘by his Excellency Benjamin Fletcher, his Maj- 
** esty’s Governor and Commander-in-chief of the 
‘*Province of New York and the territories de- 
‘* pending thereon, in Amcrica,” and to grant ‘to | 
“our loving subject, the Rev. Godfrey Dellius, 
‘* Minister of the Gospel at our City of Albany,” 
some eight or ten hundred thousand acres of land | 
lying on the East side of Hudson River, ‘‘ He 
‘+ yielding, rendering, and paying therefor, year- 


* From The Vermont Record, greatly revised by the 





author, and communicated by him for publication in Tur 
Histori0at Macazine. 
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**)y and every year, unto us, and our heirs and 

‘*successors, on the feast day of our blessed Vir. § 

‘* gin Mary, at our City of New York, the annual 
| **rent of one Jaccoon skin, in lieu and stead of 
| ‘fall other rents, services, duties, and demands 
| ** whatsoever.” This grant, together with another, 
| still more extravagant, of lands on the Mohawk 

river, made by the same Governor to the same rey- 
|erend gentleman, was three years afterwards, in 
1699, set aside and annulled by Act of the New 
York Assembly, approved by the Crown, as hav- 
ing been obtained and issued by fraud ; and the 
Reverend Mr. Dellius, by the same Act, was 
declared suspended from further exercising his 
clerical functions. 

The following is the statement of the claim 
made in the New York document under consider- 
ation : 

‘* So long ago as 1696, a Grant passed the great | 
‘seal of the Colony, to Godfrey Dellius, fora 
‘* tract extending from the North bounds of Sara- 
‘*toga (which lies both sides of Hudson’s River, 
‘* about thirty miles North of Albany) to the Rock 
‘*Rosian, a station indisputable, and which is 
‘¢well known to lieon Lake Champlain and about 
‘*twenty miles to the Northward of Crown Point. 


nd. ver, | *« This tract extends twelve miles East from Hud- 
and was not limited, as contended by New | 


Hampshire, by Lake Champlain and a twenty 


‘‘son’s River and the same distance East from ¥ 
‘‘ Wood Creek and the water to the Northward; ¥ 
“and it is worth a remark that such was its 
‘¢value and importance at that early day, that 7 
‘*the Legislature conceived the Grant to be too 7 
‘“‘ great a favor for one subject and passed a lav, 
‘in 1699, repealing it as extravagant.” 4 
This account of the Dellius Grant, by which 7 
it is made to embrace a tract of land in Vermont, | 
twelve miles in width, lying on the East side of 
Lake Champlain and extending some fifty mile 
in length, from Fair and West Haven, onthe South, 
to Charlotte and Hinesburg, on the North, has 
hitherto been regarded as historical truth. It has 
often been referred to as such; and on a map of 
Lake Champlain and the bordering territory, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Document- | 
ary History of New York, as late as 1849, its 
supposed Northern boundary in Vermont has} 
been designated and dignified by a special ‘‘ red 


| “line.” The reader will perhaps be surprised to | 


learn that upon no possible construction of the 7 
language of the Grant can it be made to includes 7 
single acre of Vermont territory. The import 4 
ance which has been given to this Gtant by the | 
advocates of the New York title, demands that It 7 
should be fully examined. 

The Patent, which is found in the Albany Ree: | 
ords, (vii., 43,) describes the land in the fol- 7 
lowing words, viz.: ‘‘A certain tract of Jand | 
‘‘lying upon the East side of Hudson's River be ¥ 
‘‘tween the Northernmost bounds of Saraghatogs | 
‘and the Rock Retsio, containing about seventy 7) 
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“miles in length and goes backwards into the 


‘‘yntil it comes untothe Wood Creek and so far as 
“it goes, be it twelve miles more or less from 


75 


; , ‘ 
the Board of Trade, in London, (Colonial His- 
‘¢ woods from the said Hudson's River twelve miles | 


« Hudson’s River, on the East side, and from said | 
‘“sereek, by a line twelve miles distant from said | 


“ piver.” 


Precisely the same description is given | 


inthe Act annulling the Grant in Van Schaick’s | 


Statutes, (p. 32,) except that the name of the 
rock is printed Rosian instead of Retsio. 
It is impossible, by any intelligible reading of 


| **eree of latitude.” 


this description, to carry any part of the tract to | 


the Eastward of the waters of Lake Champlain. 


natural meaning, the land it describes is bounded 
all the way on the West by Hudson’s river, and 
all the way on the East by a twelve mile line 
from the Hudson, except that Wood Creek, ‘‘ so 
“far as it goes,” forms a part of the East line, — 
whether it be more or less than twelve miles from 
that river. The only objection that could be 
urged to this construction would seem to be that 
if the tract followed the course of Hudson's river, 
even to its source, it might not reach as far North 
as the latitude of Rock Rosian ; and at all events 


tory of New York, vi., 561, 569, 577.) As 
late as 1768, Governor Moore writes to Lord 
Hillsborough, that ‘‘the rivers Hudson and Con- 
‘*necticut had never been traced to their sources.” 
Governor Tryon, in 1774, in a Report to the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade, says, ‘* Connecticut river ex- 
‘tends beyond, and Hudson's river takes its rise 
‘*a little to the Southward of the forty-fifth de- 
(Ibid, viii., 107, 436.) 
We must suppose then that Hudson's river, at the 
time of the Grant, was understood to reach consid- 


| erably further North than the rock Rosizn, Retsio, 
Unless the languageis violently distorted from its | 


its East line of twelve miles from that river would | 


be a very long distance to the West or South- 
Westward of that rock, which rock, according to 
Mr. Duane, ‘‘is a station indisputable and well 
“known to be on Lake Champlain, about twenty 
“milesto the Northward of Crown Point.” That 
such would be the position of the land in refer- 
ence to Rock Rosian, now known as Split Rock, 
if it were now surveyed by the actual course of 


or Regio. By understanding that the rock Retsio 
was mentioned, not as a point with which the 
tract was necessarily expected to come in actual 
contact, but as a well known mark, situated as 
far North as the land should be allowed to extend 
along the Hudson river, full effect will be given 
to every word of the description, and there will 
be little trouble in ascertaining its meaning. 

The other points mentioned in the Dellius 
Grant were pretty well known. *‘The Northern- 
“most bounds of Saratoga” were the Battenkill, 
which falls into the Hudson from the East—Sar- 
atoga, which had been previously patented, ex- 


| tending across the Hudson, six miles along said 


' 


that river, in conformity to our construction, is | 
not denied, and yet it by no means follows that | 
we should reject either that rock or the river as | 


substantial parts of the description. The lan- 
guage of the Grant is to be construed in accord- 


at the time it was made. 

It should be borne in mind that the Northern 
branch of Hudson's river was understood, for 
nearly a century after the Grant to Dellius, to take 


kill. Wood Creek takes its rise between the 
South end of Lake George and the Hudson ; and 
running North-easterly, some fifteen or twenty 
miles, falls into Lake Champlain at Whitehall. 
It was in the early route from Albany to Canada, 
and is now that of the Northen New York canal. 
If any one with those explanations will read over 
the description in the Patent, testing it by a map, 
he will have no difficulty in understanding what 
was meant by it. It grants to Dellius a tract of 
land, extending from the Battenkill on the South 


|as far to the Northward as the rock Retsio is 
ance with the intent of the parties, and in refer- | 


enee to their geographical knowledge and belief | 


situated, bounded all the way of its length, on the 
West, by ITudson’s river, and extending Eastward 


| into the woods, twelve miles from that river, ex- 


its rise nearly as far North as latitude forty-five | 


degrees, and to run in a Southerly direction about 
parallel to Lake Champlain. 
in the early maps. In 1750, half a century after 


gent Indian trader, gave his affidavit before the 
Mayor of Albany, in which he stated, ‘‘ that he 
‘had always heard that the purchase made by 
“Godfrey Dellius, in the year 1696, wascommonly 
* esteemed to extend to therock Regio ; ”—‘‘ And 
‘the dep: nent further says that he well knows 
‘the Northern branch of Hudson’s river extends 
“about twenty leagues further North than Crown 
“Point.” This affidavit was taken at the request 
of Governor Clinton, and transmitted by him to 


It is so laid down | 





cept that for a few miles of its length its Eastern 
boundary is Wood Creek, ‘‘be it” (the creek) 
‘* twelve miles more or less from said river.” 

No step can be taken towards sliding the West 
boundary of this Grant over to the Eastern shore 
of Lake Champlain, without wresting the lan- 


a | guage of the Grant from its clear and obvious 
the Dellius grant, John Henry Lydius, an intelli- | 


meaning ; and any attempt to do it would show 
the perfect absurdity of such a construction. 
The Eastern line of the tract, beginning at its 
Southern boundary, runs parallel to Hudson’s 
river, twelve miles distant from it, for some fif- 
teen miles or more, ‘‘until it comes to Wood 
**Creek.” Of this there can be no dispute. Ac- 
cording to the natural construction of the lan- 
guage, the Eastern boundary of the tract ccntin- 
ues along Wood Creek, ‘‘so far as it goes.” But, 
according to Mr. Duane, the Eastern bounday 
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} 
stops at Wood Creek ; and the creck then takes | stituted its Eastern. That the Rock Retsio, some- 
the place of Hudson river, and becomes at once | times written or printed, Rosian, Rodgio, Rogeo, 
the Western boundary, and the Eastern boundary | and Rogio, was ‘‘The great rock,” afterwards 
is consequently shoved twelve miles further to the | known as Split Rock, situated some twenty miles 


Eastward. This, it will be perceived, divides the 
domain of Mr. Dellius into two separate and dis- | 
tinct parcels, the Northeast corner of the Southern | 
parcel merely touching the Southwest corner of | 
the Northern at a single point. The absurdity of | 
this construction must be apparent. 
Dr. Fitch in his interesting and valuable His- | 
tory of Washington County, published inthe Trans- | 
actions of the New York Agricultural Society 
Jor 1848, speaks of the Dellius Grant in covering 
** about one-half the land in Washington county | 
“and a still greater quantity in the present State 
‘*of Vermont.” He then gives correctly the de- 
scriptive words of the Grant, but appears in great 
doubt about its meaning. He is not satisfied with | 
Mr. Duane’s explanation of it, apparently for the 
reason that he extends the tract to the Northward 
of Wood Creck, along the waters of Lake Cham- | 
plain, whereas no mention is made of the lake as 
one of its boundaries. 
formidable objection; one that it is difficult to | 
overcome. In order to get rid of it, Dr. Fitch 
asserts that Crown Point ‘‘ was commonly re- 
‘** garded by the French as the head of the lake 
**and the mouth of Wood Creek’;” and adds, that | 
**this document, though extremely vague, ap- 
**pears to contemplate the topic in the same 
“light.” He thus extends the Wood Creek 
boundary of the tract as far North as Crown 
Point. But this stops twenty miles short of Rock 
Retsio, and the same difficulty still remains. This 
he seeks to overcome by conjecturing that Mr. 
Duane’s well known 


undiscovered rock, near Crown Point, at the 
mouth of his imaginary Wood Creek. This con- 
jectural location of the tract, it will at once be 
perceived, leads into at least two insurmountable 
difficulties. First, it transfers Wood Creek from 
the Eastern to the Western boundary of the tract, 
leaving it as in Mr. Duane’s description, in two 
distinct pareels; and, secondly, by extending 
Wood Creek to the Northern limit of the tract, 
the important closing words of the description are 
ignored and rejected as unmeaning, viz., the 
words “and from said Creek by a line twelve 
**miles distant from said [Hudson's] river.” 

If Dr. Fitch, instead of endeavoring to make 
the Gescription in the Grant conform to the idea 
that a large portion of the tract was in Vermont, 
had merely sought to ascertain from its language 
where it was really intended to be located, we 


would have no difficulty in perceiving that Hud- | 


son's river formed its whole Westein boundary, 
and that Wood Crook ‘‘as far as it goes,” in con- 
nection with a twelvemile line from that river, con- 


This is certainly a very | 


‘**indispensable station ” | 
may not after all have been Split Rock, but some | 


North of Crown Point, there is no manner of 
doubt. See Colonial History of New York, iii., 
802; iv., 748; vi, 569. 

Whether the merit of extending this Dellius 
Grant Eastward into the New Hampshire Grants, 


| is due to the inventive genius of Mr. Duane, or to 


some of his land claiming contemporaries is per- 
haps doubtful. In a Report, made January 6, 
1772, by a Committee of the New York Council, 
of which Mr. Smith, the historian, was Chairman, 
in relation to the validity of the French Grants 
on Lake Champlain, certain recent Patents by the 
New York Government to reduced officers and 
soldiers, and also this ancient Dellius Patent, are 
mentioned as interfering with those Grants, and 
the Report recommended the preparing of a map 
by the Surveyor-general, ‘‘ exhibiting the French 
‘“*Grants and the English Patents to the North- 
‘*ward of Crown Point, to be laid before his 
‘* Majesty with all convenient speed.” The map, 
before mentioned, found in the first volume of 
the Documentary History of New York, at page 
572, is presumed to have been made in pursuance 
of this Report. It exhibits, with a ved line, what 
purports to be the Northern boundary of the 
Dellius Patent, running East from Split Rock, 
but is silent in regard to its other limits. Under 
date of the fifth of January, 1773, Governor 
Tryon, in a letter to Lord Dartmouth, denying 
the validity of the French claims, says this Del- 
lius grant, ‘“‘comprehends a large tract, extend- 
‘‘ing from Saratoga, along Hudson river, the 
** Wood Creek, and Lake Champlain on the East 
** side, upwards of twenty miles to the North 
‘“ward of Crown Point.” A tew weeks later, the 
idea is incorporated into Mr. Duane’s State of 
the Right, in the language before recited. 
Nothing indicating such a construction of the 
language of the Patent is formed prior to these 
dates. The Grant is referred to in a Report to 
the Crown by the English Board of Trade, 
in 1698, and in other official papers of 4 
subsequent date ; and also by Mr. Smith, in his 
History of New York, and is always treated as 
bounded on the West by Hudson river, and 
never as lying Eastward of Wood Creek or Lake 
Champlain. See Colonial History of New York, 
iv., 391; v., 11, 22; Smith’s Vew York, Society 
Edition, i., 155; and Documentary History of 
New York, i., 567-572, 574. ' 
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VII.—OUR FLAG. 


Irs Frrst APPEARANCE IN A BritIsH PorrT. | 


Tue Bedford, United States, Comte de Grasse, 
anp Maria. Tue Porrrair or ELKANAH 
Watson, BY CoPLEyY. 


By Caprain GEORGE HENRY PREBLE, U. S. N. 


Mr. Dawson : 

Dear Str:—Since I wrote an article for the 
Portland Advertiser, now about twelve years ago, 
entitled The First Appearance of the Flag of the 
Free, I have continued to interest myself in col- 
lecting the materials for a History of ‘‘OurR 
“Frac.” Ihave succeeded in obtaining a large 
amount of anecdote, incident, and evidence con- 
cerning its origin, its transmigrations, and first ap- 
pearance everywhere. I should like, however, to 
add to, or confirm, the information I have, and 
will be thankful to any one who will send me 
any facts concerning its origin or early history, or 
any interesting anecdotes or incidents that would 
illustrate its earlier or later history, especially 
anecdotes connected with the late Civil War. I 
also would like descriptions and drawings of the 
various flags used by the Rebels. 

With regard to the mooted question, what ves 
sel was first to show the Stars and Stripes on the 
Thames, at the close of our Revolutionary Strug- 
gle, I think the evidence is all in favor of its 
having been the ship Bedford, of Nantucket, 
Captain William Mooers, and owned by William 
Rotch, Jr. 

The Political Magazine, published in London, in 
1783, says, ‘* The Bedford arrived in the Downes, 
“February third, passed Gravesend on the 
“third, and was reported at the Custom 
“House on the sixth instant.” ‘*She was 
“not allowed regular entry until some con- 
“sultation had taken place between the Commis- 
‘*sioners of the Customs and the Lords of Coun- 
“cil, on account of the many Acts of Parliament 
“in force against the Rebels of America. She 
‘““was loaded with 487 butts of Whale Oil, is 
“American built, manned wholly by American 
“Seamen, wears the rebel Colors, and belongs to 
“the Island of Nantucket,in Massachusetts. Z'his 
“7s the Jirst vessel which has displayed the thir- 
* teen rebellious stripes of America in any Brit- 
“ish port. The vessel is at Horsledown, a little 
“below the Tower, and is intended to return im- 
“mediately ts New England.” 

Another London paper of the same date, whose 
name I have neglected to preserve, reports ‘‘ the 
“ Bedford as the tirst vessel that has entered the 
“river belonging to the United States.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1783, says: 

**Monpay, Fespruany 3. Two vessels were 
“entered at the Custom House from Nantucket, an 
“American Island, ncar Rhode Island, a third is 
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| ‘also in the river. They are entirely laden with 
‘*oil, and come under a pass from Admiral Digby, 
‘*the inhabitants having agreed to remain neutral 
** during the war.” 

Barnard, in his History of New England, 
| a somewhat rare book, says-—‘‘On the 3rd of 
‘*February, the ship Bedford, Captain William 
‘** Movers, belonging to the Massachusetts, arrived 
‘in the Downes, passed Gravesend the 4th, and 
‘*was reported at the Custom Housethe 6th. . . 
‘“The vessel lay at Horsleydown, alittle below the 
‘town, and was the jirst which displayed the 
** thirteen stripes of America in any British Port.” 

In the London Pilitical Magazine, before men- 
tioned, under the Summary of the Parliamentary 
Debates, February 7th, 1783, is the following pas- 


sage : 





“THE THIRTEEN STRIPES ARE IN THE RIVER. 
‘Mr. Hammet begged leave to inform the House 
‘*of a very recent and extraordinary event. There 
‘‘was, he said, at the time he was sp aking. an 
** American ship in the Thames with the thirteen 
**stripes flying on board. This ship had offered 
**to enter at the Custom House, but the officers 
**were at a loss how to behave. His motive for 
‘* mentioning the subject was that Ministers might 
‘*take such steps with the American Commission- 
** ers as would secure free intercourse between this 
“*country and Amcrica.” 

A manuscript letter from Peter Van Schaick, 
dated London, February 19th, 1783, contains this 
paragraph: ‘One or two vessels with thirteen 
‘*stripes flying are now in the river Thames, and 
‘‘their crews caressed.” 

In addition to this cotemporary evidence that 
we have, of the Bedford being the first to hoist 
the Stars and Stripes in a British port, we have the 
letters of her owner, William Rotch, written in 
1842, in which he asserts the same, but says she 
arrived in the Downes on the twenty-third of Feb- 
ruary, the day of the signing of the Preliminary 
Treaty of Peace. Here is a discrepancy as to 
the date of its display ; but as the letter was 
written nearly sixty years after the event, and 
when Mr. Rotch was in his eighty-third year, 
while remembering the fact, he might easily have 
made the mistake of adding the figure *$2” to 
the date ; and that this was so, is shown by the 
fact, that the Preliminaries of Peace were signed 
on the thirtieth of November, 1782; were known 
only as a rumor, in the British Capital, up to 
| the twenty-first of January, 1783; and the terms of 
| the Treaty were first published in a Postscript to 
| the London pzxpers, on the twenty-eighth of 
| January, 1783, just a week before the arrival of 
|} the Bedford. The King’s Proclamation was not 
published until the fifteenth of February. 

In 1859, three veterans were living in Nantuck- 
jet who well remembered the Bedford, and 
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were deeply impressed with her departure for 
England, which, after the sufferings of a long 


and distressing war, seemed like sending out a | 


harbinger of peace. 
Thomas Kempton, Esq., of New Bedford, who 
I believe is still living, informed me, in 1866, 


that the Bedford was built at New Bedford, be- | 
fore 1770, and probably by James Lowden, as he | 
was the proprietor of the only ship-yard at that | 
She was first rigged as a Schooner, but af- | 


time. 
terwards changed to a Brig, and at last rebuilt, 
raised upon, and furnished with an additional 
deck, and rigged asa ship. After all these alter- 
ations, she measured one hundred and seventy or 
one hundred and eighty tons—a humble pioncer 
of the noble fieet of clippers of more than ten 
times her size, which have since showed our flag 
in the same waters. The history of the ship after 
her notable cruise is‘unknown ; andI have been 


unable to find any portrait, or drawing, or model | 
| was hauled upon the Fairhaven railway for re- 


of her. 


The other claimants for the honor of having | 


first shown the Stars and Stripes in a British port, 
are the ship United States, of Boston, belonging 
to John Hancock ; the ship Comte de Grasse, of 
Newburyport ; and the Maria, of New Bedford, 
belonging to the same owner as the Bedford. 

I have examined the Log-book of the United 
States, now in the possession of Mr. Hassan, of 
Boston, and find that she did not leave America 
until after the Bedyord had displayed our flag in 
England. 

The Comte de Grasse may have been the other 
vessel in the river with the Bedford, but I have no 
information concerning her, and it must be conclu- 
sively proved that she hoisted our flag in the 
Thames before the third and sixth of February, 
1783, before she can carry off the honor from the 
Bedford. 

With regard to the remaining contestant, the 
Maria, she was built at Pembroke, now called 
Hanson, in the autumn of 1782, for a privateer, 
and was lying at Nantucket when the Bedford 
was at anchor in the Downes. 

According to her Register she was’ eighty-six 
fect long; twenty-three feet wide; eleven feet 
six and a half inches deep; and measured two 
hundred and two twenty-two _ ninety- fifths 
tons. She was purchased by Mr. Rotch, and 
brought by Captain William Mooers into Nantuck- 
et previous to his sailing thence in the Bedford. 
After his retwn from that voyage, he sailed again 
in the Maria, for London, with a cargo of oil. 


There is a story told that, with her owner on | 
board, in 1785,* she made the passage to Dover | 


* The Maria, William Mooers, master, sailed from Natuck- | 
et for London, seventh of the fourth month, 1785. William | 


Rotch and his son Benjamin were passengers to establish the 
whale fishery from an English port: It proved an unsuc- 
cessful experiment. 


jon the twenty-fourth of February, 1863 ; 


}mand of Captain David Briggs 
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in twenty-one days. On the passage, during 4 
storm, his owner became alarmed, and venturing 
part way out of the gangawy said, ‘‘ Captain 
**Mooer! it would be moreconducive to our safety 
‘* for thee to take in some sail. Thee had better do 
‘**so.” Captain Mooers replicd, ‘Mr. Rotch, I 
‘have undertaken to carry youtoEngland. There 
‘*is a comfortable cabin for you. I am Con. 
‘‘mander of the ship and will look after her 
‘* safety.” 

This old ship still continues her cruisings under 
the Chilian Flag, and the name of the Maria 


| Pacheco, or Old Maria, in the Pacific ; and is in 


such good condition that she bids fair to outlast 
her century. The flag she first hoisted, though in 
shreds, still exists. Her model, as can be seen 
from an engraving of her, published in Ballow's 
ictorial, in 1859, is of the old French construc- 
tion, that is to say, she tumbles home or rounds 
in, very much, on her top sides. In 1852, she 


pairs, but no essential improvement or alteration 
in her original model has ever been made. She 
was rigged as a ship, on her first voyage ; but the 
rig was soon changed to that of a barque, and 


has ever remained so. 


After her voyages to London, she was success- 
fully employed in the whale fishery ; and for 
fifty or sixty years was owned by Samuel Rod- 
man, Esq., of New Bedford, and his descend- 
ants. It is stated there stands to her credit 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and | 


' from her earliest history she has never been any | 


expense by loss to her underwriters, except once, 
and then for only a small amount. She once 
made two voyages to the Pacific within the short 
space of one year; and returned full of sperm 
oil each time. She concluded her first whaling 
voyage on the twenty-sixth of September, 1795; 
and sailed from New Bedford, on her twenty- 
seventh whaling voyage, on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1859. On this, her last complete 
voyage, under ‘‘Our flag,” she took twenty-four 
thousand, four hundred, and nineteen barrels of 
sperm, and one hundred and thirty-four barrels 
of whale oil. She was condemned at Talcahuana, 
sold, 
and repaired ; and employed under the Chilian 
flag, in the coal trade. Later, she was purchased 
by Messrs. Burton & Trumbull, of Talcahuana, 
and was reported, July , 1866, as aboutto sail from 
Talcahuana, on a whaling voyage, under com- 

ges, of Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts. It is probable her change of flag 
was occasioned by the disasters and risks incur- 
red by the whaling fleet under ‘Our flag,” during 
the late rebellion. In 1856, Mr. Hardritch, of 
Fairhaven, who sixty-four years before had assist- 
ed in making a suit of sails for the Maria, was 
again at work upon the sails of this veteran craft, 
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The first display of the Rebel Stars and Stripes | 
in the British Capital was, however, neither by the 


Bedford nor any of her competitors for the honor. 

Elkanah Watson, in his Reminiscences, says they 
were first displayed upon the back ground of his 
portrait, painted by Copley. He says the portrait 
(the result of a wager, ) was finished with the ex- 
ception of the back ground ; that was reserved by 
Copley to represent a ship bearing to America the 
intelligence of the acknowledgment of Independ- 
ence, With the rising sun of a new-born nation 
streaming from her gaff. All was complete, ex- 
cept the flag, which the painter did not esteem it 
prudent to insert as his gallery was a constant re- 
sort of the Royal Family and the nobility. ‘‘I 
“dined,” says Watson, ‘‘ with the artist on the 


‘‘glorious fifth of December, 1782, after listening | 


‘‘with him to the Speech of the King formally re- 
“ceiving and recognizing the United States of 
‘‘ America as one of the nations of theearth. Pre- 


“vious to dining, and immediately after our return | 


‘from the House of Lords, Copley invited us into 
‘this studio, and there with a bold hand, and 
‘(master touch, and American heart, attached to 
“the ship the Stars and Stripes. Thus while the 
“words of acknowledgment were still warm 


‘‘from the King’s lips, the late rebel, but hence- | 


“forth free, colors, were displayed in his own 
‘‘kingdom, and within a few rods of his own 
“palace.” This historic portrait is now in the 
possession of Colonel Charles N. Watson, of Port 
Kent, Essex County, N. Y., a son of the distin- 
guished owner. 

It is interesting to recall these incidents in the 
early appearance of ‘‘ Our flag,” and I hope some 
of your readers will contribute to my store. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Gro. HENRY PREBLE. 
No. 12 Adams Street, 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


Viil.—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES. —Continvuep. 
99—Francis Marion To CoLoNEL 

Movttriz.* 
DorcuesteR December 8th 1775 


WILLIAM 


Sir, 
Inclosed is a return of the Malitia doing duty 
here, they have apply’d to me for Amunition, 


but have put them off, as there is so small a | 


Quantity of Lead. I keep it to Apply on any 
real occasion that may happen. I cannot help 
being Amazed that so small a quantity of Lead 
is Keept here shoud they be Occasion to use it, 
the troops woud not have more than three rounds 
p™ man. 


*From the original in the collection of Frank W. Ballard, 
» Of New York. 
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I have the Pleasure of Informing you that the 
Officers of Malitia are intirely satisfyd, to be 
| commanded by a Provincial Ofticer, and do com- 
ply as strictly to orders as there knowledge in 
Duty will permit; & they have Declared that 
they were ready to go any where when Order’d ; 
| there behaviour as been such as must give Pleas- 
ure to every Lover of his Country. 

Iam Sir With Respect Yt Very humble Servt. 

Francs MARION. 

N. B. John Cuningham the 

Brotht of the Insurgent went 
| through here to town to day. 


| [Addressed | 
On the Collony Service. 
To 
Cotnt Win.iiAM Mou.Ltrie. 
Ch’ town. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 





| pr fav? Mr. BENFIELD. 


[iled and endorsed in the Autograph of Hen- 
| ry Laurens.| ‘*Capr. Marton To Conn. Moun- 
| **orE, 8 Decem. 1765. Read in Council the 9th .” 


| 100—IraA ALLEN TO CoLoneL Matrnew Lyon.* 


Lonpon, July 224 1797. 
| DEAR Str, 
I was Honored with your Letter on the 19th 
Inst by Mr King who also Informed me of the 
| Instruction he had Received from the United 
| States & that he immediately Communicated it 
| to Lord Cornwallis I Expect to have my Business 
brought to a Close Next week your Intearferance 
will be much to my Advantage I have Repeated- 
| ly Wrote to my friends in Vermont but I have 
| Reason to suppose my Letters have mostly mis- 
| carried in Particularthose of Dect Jany & Feby 
| Sent in Bills & to Mrs Allen by Capt Turner 
| to Boston which was Lodged with Mrs Turner in 
may as Capt Turner inform me on his Return in- 
closed in Paper Bundles No 1—2—3 & 4 for Mr. 


*From the original, in the possession of Rev. Pliny H. 
| White, Coventry, Vt. 

Ira Allen was the leader of ‘The Green Mountain Boys,” 
in diplomacy, as his brother Ethan was their leader in the 
field. In 1795, he went to Europe to purchase arms and 
equipments for the militia of Vermont, and in 1796 he 
bought in Paris twenty thousand muskets and twenty-four 
pieces of artillery. To this purchase reference is made in 
the second and third paragraphs of this letter. 

Matthew Lyon was born in Ireland about 1746. He emi- 
grated to Americaat the age of thirteen, subsequently re- 
moved to Vermont, and there became an active business man 
and a leading politician. Having held minor offices for 
pe Ba he was in 1796 elected to Congress, and was re- 
elected in 1798. He was one of the parties to the first per- 
sonal encounter that took place on the floor of Congress, 
He was also one of the earliest sufferers under the Alien and 
Sedition law. Ata later period he was a member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky for six years, and afterwards removed 
to the territory of Arkansas, and was elected its tirst delegate 
to Congress. He died, on the first of Au st, 1822. A pam- 
| phlet on his life and services, by the writer of this notice, 
| was published in 1858, P. H.W. 
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Bissel or R Enos my Brothers in law called for 


them I wrote Letters to them Directing them to | 


Call for sd Bundles which would Enable Mrs 
Allen to Realize about £7,000 which I hope 


She has Recd & that it may Releave some of her | 
anxiety I also Wrote Largely on other matters & 
on Politics to the Governor and Gave Leave for | 


them to be Published. I was Extreamly sorry 
to hear of the Govr Ill State of Health hope he 
has recovered I Shall bring Property with me 
worth £30,000 that I have Paid for or have 
Seven years Credit at 5 Percent Interest I have 
made Great & Good. Speculations & having been 
Unfortunate in Consigning Goods shall sce to 
the main boddy 

The Militia of Vermont may Expect soon a 
supply of Arms &c from me nor will the Confi- 
dence my Friends Place in me be Disappointed I 


am Ira Allen vet-——With Respect to Wars they | 


still Rage in Europe & although measures are 


take by Negociations for Peace yet I have reason ! 


todoubt that that Happy Period is but too far Dis- 


tant as Recent Change & the French ministers | 


seems to Presage a Continuance of their Revolu- 
tionary systim. 

I hope the United States will Conscrt measures 
to Keep out of the War there is no Nation on 
Eart that they Can in Present Circumstances be 
benefited by a War with they had better Sus- 
pend their Commerce than Intangle themselves 
with th Wars of Europe, 

much might be Wrote on this 
subject would time Permit. 
Tam &c &c & 
Tra ALLEN 
Cot. M. Lyon 


101.—E.ias Bovuprnot To GENERAL ALEXANDER 
McDovGa...* 


My Dear GENERAL 
I embrace the first moment I could seize after 
my return from the Western Circirts to answer 
yours of the 1st of November which I was unfortu- 
nate enough not to receive until my return. 
Tam much oblidged to you for your Sentiments 
on our public affairs—I have for a long time past 


viewed our Internal Policy of much more conse- | 
quence to us than the operations of the Enemy, | 


and irregularities and want of wisdom in that 
were to be much more dreaded than the present 
power of Britain in this Country-—‘his could only 
procrastinate, whilst the other might absolutely 


* This leiter, from Flias Boudinot to General McDongall, 
was copied for me, from the original, several years ago by 
afriend. Isend it for insertion in Tux Historica, Maaa- 
ZINE. 

Joun Warp Dean. 

Boston, Mass. 
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| prevent the establishment of our Independency— 
And nothing looks with a more banefull aspec, 
than the present state of our Currency-—Som 
more spirited exertions to appretiate our Mone 
must be fallen on, than has hitherto been used, ¢ 
we areundone. In our present state, Taxes (iy 
my opinion) will be but a partial remedy conside. 
ing the present advanced price of every Necessary 
of life, the support of our Army must be attend 
with such an amazing expense, that they emission 
will be greater than the sum raised by Taxes, conse. 
quently the quantity of circulating Cash will not}, 
! lessened but rather increased—However _ this 
| method scems to be the only one left us, and t 
| which hitherto our Legislature in a particule 
manner have been blind—but the cry for Taxes 
from every part of the State has beenso great ani 
universal, that I am in hopes the Assembly will | 

arroused from their lethargy, and do something 
the next Session, to purpose. When I was i 
Philadelphia some short time ago, I had a hint oj 
a Considerable foreign loan being likely to tak 
place, if this could be effected, and proper! 
managed, it would strike at the root of the evil 
and restore our money to its full value, at onc 

Our State has acceded to the Confederacy whi 

you are informed of. Not from a Scnse of tl 
equality and Justice of it, but merely from anal 
solute necessity there was of complying to save tl 
Continent. The ill consequences arising from: 
neglect of it, you have painted in their true light 
but at the same time I think our State has sacri 
ficed their particular rights on the public Altw 


(which is not the first time,) yet, if it should of¥ 
swer the wished for happy purposes, as an indivil-§ 


| ual I should submit and be contented. But 1 


‘ dear friend, tell me if there are no other benefit 


and advantages resulting from a Confederation 
but a Union of force against a Common eneni 
what will become of that compact when a_ neces 
sity of a united force ceases as to any particuli 
State or States? If my fears could be silenced a 


this head Ishould be much happier, I am n0R9 
afraid of the dissolution of the Confederacy if% 


my day, but I dread the consequences on the pre 


ent basis to prosterity—In my weak opiniagy 


Congress have not power enough—The _positis 
advantages arising to every State from a Unio 
ought to be so great as to secure the Compact, de 
tached from any idea of fear from a Common fo 


cess of time, cease as to many States. Yow 
Sentiments with regard to the next Campaign ! 


fully accord with, and have been my thougli¥q 


for sometime, unless propositions of peace shoull 
be made this winter. I have been anxious! 
| waiting to see our rulers exerting every nerve ft! 
anearly and vigirous Campaign. ‘*O that Ww 
‘“were wise, and would consider in this our ds 
| the things that belong to our peace ”—I wish! 
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see persons at the helm, learn wisdom from past | 
events—but ‘‘ Hrrare est humanum”—YourCoun- | 
cils my friend may be of weight—do not delay or | 
cease to exert your utmost abilities at this critical 
moment. As to your request relating to G—P— | 
Ihave complied with it Col De Hart informed | 
me he had this report from Col Shrieve, who in- 
formed me that he believedit to be a fact, and that 
the Militia exempted belonged to his brother's 
Battalion, to whom he would write immiediately | 
for the Affidavits—which when I receive will 
without delay transmit to you. I have long 
that person as very unfit for his station. If you 
will get a Shoemaker to take your measure, and | 
forward it to me, I will get youa good pair of 
Boots made—Mr. Allen informs me that is the | 
best mode of obtaining your measure, as it may 
be set down on paper by one that understands his 
business. I should have troubled you with my 
Letters much oftener, if I had not thought it was | 
imposing on you, to oblidge you answer them, 
when your whole time was engrossed by publick 
business—but when you can spare a moment [| 
shall be very happy in receiving a line from you 
as there are none in whose judgment I place more | 
confidence, and a correspondence with whom will 
afford me more pleasure. I am my dear Sir 
Your most humble servant, 
ExL1As Boupinot 


ELIZABETHTOWN JERSEY 


20 January 1779 
[ Addressed. | 
To Gent ALEx® Me DovuGaLu 
Camp NEAR NEw Minrorp Crt. 
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103.—CoLtoneL Joun TRUMBULL TO GENERAL 
HUNTINGTON. 


HamMersMitTH April 23g 1801. 
Dear Sir, 


When Mr. Laumear left England, He plac'd in 
my hands, money to purchase a ticket for you in 
the approaching Lottery. I made an unfortunate 
choice for you as you will see by the Enclosed. 
The only Consolation is that you have nothing to 
pay—the account is settled. 

You will see by the Papers, what Events have 
taken place in the North—for my own partI can- 
not see them so fovorable to this Country as some 
people do—the advantage gained at Copenhagen 
was the result of stratagem rather of fair fighting, 
for the proposal for a Cessation of Hostilities 
made by Nelson during the Action was not the 
effect of Humanity as was boasted, but three of 
his ships were aground, & must have been aban- 
doned if the Action had continued—all that 
is gained by the engagement is an arministice for 
14 Weeks—at the End of which it is probable 
Hostilities will be renewed. 

We do not yet see any pacific measures of im- 
portance taken by the new Emperor of Russia— 
his public declaration of his intentions to follow 


| the policy of his Grandmother, is not very flatter- 
| ing, asshe was the parent of the System of the 


armed neutrality. 
Prussia has taken possession of Hanover & Bre- 
men &e, Gen! Abercrombie has landed in Egypt 


| —& has had two actions with the Garrison of 


Alexandria, in 8 days ;—what chance of success 


| He has, with 16,000 men, (his utmost force) un- 
| used to the Climate, against 20,000 at least of 
| Frenchmen perfectly inured, you can judge as 


102.—Governor Dante D. ToMPKINS TO THE | 

SECRETARY OF Wanr.* 

ALBANY June 13, 1812. | 

Sr, 

I have the honor to enclose a recommendation | 

of John McCrea fov the appointment of Captain | 

in the Army. 

Besides the representation of the Subscribers | 

with whom Iam acquainted and in whom I have | 

confidence, Mr. McCrea hasbeen favourably spoken | 

of by other respectable persons of Essex County. 

Ihave therefore no doubt of his fitness for the | 

office of Captain or Subaltern nor of the propriety | 
ofhis appointment 

I am, Sir, respectfully 

Your Obt 

Dante D. Tompxrns. | 

The Honble | 
Witu1am Evstis 


* From the original, belonging to the Editor. 
Hist. Mac. Vou. ut 6 


[Addressed.} 


well as I. 

I regret the turn things have taken in our Coun- 
try but since the Majority will have it so, I am so 
good a Citizen as to hope for better things, than 
it is the fashion to dread; & to consider it the 
Duty of all wise & honest men to forget past ani- 
mosities & the feelings ot Party & to support the 
Government cordially in all those measures which 
tend to the public good—reserving opposition 
conscientiously for those occasions only where the 
Interests of the nations are manifestly exposed— 
not the feelings of party wounded. 

Iam Dear Sir 
Most Affectionately Yours, 
JN° TRUMBULL. 


GENERAL HUNTINGTON 
COLLECTOR OF 'THE PoRT OF 
New Lonpon 
CONNECTICUT. 


* From the original, in the collection of Charles L Bush- 
nell, Esq., cf New York, 
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104.—Masor-GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD 
CoLONEL RICHARD VARICK.* 


TO 


HeEap-QvuaRTERS Ropryson House 
Augt 5th 1780. 
Dear Sir. 

Iam in Want of a Secretary having within a 
few Days been appointed to this Command Gen! 
Schuyler informed me Yesterday that he believed 
it would be agreeable to You as the Duty would 
engross only a part of Your time and leave a con- 


siderable part for You to prosecute Your studies | 


if you choose. 
I shall be happy to find the General is not mis- 
taken, being with regard Dear Sir 
Your Obt Hble Servnt 
B. ARNOLD. 


P. 8. Asthis has the appearance of a quict 
post, I shall expect Mrs Arnold will soon be 
with me. 

The bearer waits Your Answer. If my Pro- 

osal should not be agreeable to You perhaps 

You can recommend a Gentleman of Industry and 
abilities of Your acquaintance, 
B. A. 
[CovoneL Vanrick’s Repiy To THE Last Lerrer. | 
HACKENSACK NEW JERSEY 
Augt 7h 1780, 8 O'clock A. M. 
Dear GENERAL 


Just at this moment I am honored with Your 
very polite Favor of the 5thinst. I thank both 


You and Gen! Schuyler for Your Politeness and | 


the good opinion You are pleased to entertain of 


my merit I am pleased in the oppertunity of re- | 


turning to and Continuing in the Army till the 


Reduction of New York & to serve in an ofltice | 


which will not be in consistent with the course 
of life which must inevitably be my lot, at the 
close of the war, and that, under 
which none in the Army claims greater respect 
from and will be more agreeable to than Your- 
self. 

I do therefore readily embrace Your polite 


offer and hope You may not be disappointed in | 


your choice. 
The presence of Mrs Arnold will certainly 


made our situation in the Barren Highlands vast- | 
ly more agreeable and I am persuaded will more | 


than compensate for any deficiency in nature. 


an officer than | 


| be with You by Sunday next. You may be as- 

| sured my Dear Sir I shall make as little Delay as 
Possible. Accept of my most affectionate well 

| wishes & believe me to be with Sentiments of 

| Regard, 

Your Most Obt Hble Servnt 


RIcHARD VARICK, 
| Major Gen! ARrNoLp 


| IX.—RISE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
MARYLAND. 


By Rev. Epwarp D. NEIL, ONE OF THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Reverend John Yoe appears to have been the 
first Minister in Maryland, recognized by the au- 
| thorities of the Church of England. He was in 
| the Province as early as 1675, and the next year 

wrote from the Patuxent River to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a long letter on the state of re- 
| ligion in the Colony, which has been printed en- 
| tire, in an English publication, ANDERSON’s Jis- 
tory of the Colonial Churches. In the year 1677, 
he left Maryland and went to the settlements of 
| the Delaware, where he preached, depending 
| upon the ‘gifts of free, willing givers,” In 
1678, he is styled Minister of Whorekill, now 
Lewes; and, in 1680, he was accused of mutinous 
expressions toward the Duke, the town, and the 
courts, but cleared himself from the charge. 

When he left Maryland, there was neither 
Church nor regular clergyman of the Church of 
England in that Province. Mary Taney, the an- 
cestor of the late Chief-justice of the United States, 
in 1685, in a petition to James the Second, 
| stated that the Province was ‘‘ without a Church 
‘‘or any settled ministry” and adds that Charles 
| the Second, did send over thither ‘‘a Minister 
| “and a parcel of Bibles and other Church books 
| ** of considerable value,” and that the Minister 
had died. ‘The inhabitants being so very poor, 
‘** and unable to maintain a minister,” she prayed 
| that his Majesty would devote the proceeds of 
one hundred hogheads of Tobacco, the products 
of the Province, ‘‘ towards the maintenance of an 
‘* orthodox divine at Colvert Town.” 

In a letter to Archbishop Sancroft on the same 
subject, she writes : 


} 


s,s faa - tea 3k 


As I had no Idea of so Honorable an opportu- 
nity of ever returning to the Army since my dis- | 
mission by Congress I had neglected keeping my 
cloathes in that order which it is necessary to en- 


Rte fia a 


‘*Our want of a Minister, and the many _bless- 
‘*ings our Saviour designed us by them, is a mis- 
| ‘ery which I and a numerous family, and many 
ter the Army with, they are under hand and will “others in Maryland, have groaned under. We 
be finished in a few days as soon as this is ac- | ‘are seized with extt eme horror, W hen we think, 
complished I propose to join You. I expect to| ;. fr want of the Gospel, our children and pos- 
ee | **terity are in danger to be condemned to infidel- 

‘*ity or apostasy. We do not question God’s care 
iofus . . . . . but we are not I hope so 


Sine acn teabienanered iewlecreeineamr es 
a a ee a a 


* From the original in the collection of Charles L Bush- 
nell, Esg., of New York. 
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‘foreign to your jurisdiction, but we may be 
“ owned as your stray flock ... . I 
“question not but your Grace is sensible, that 
‘+ without a temple it will be impossible, neither 
‘can we expect a Minister to hold out to ride ten 
“miles in the morning, and before he can dine 
«¢ten more, and from house to house in hot wea- 
‘ther will dishearten a Minister, if not kill him. 
‘‘ Five or six hundred pounds for a Church, with 
‘¢some small encouragement for a Minister will 
“be less charge than honor to His Majesty ; 
«  . . We shall settle according to the Church 
‘tof England, which will prove a nursery of re- 
‘“‘ligion and loyalty throughout the whole Pro- 
** vince.” 

Political troubles occurring, both in the Mother 
country and Colony, nothing was done toward 
the establishment of the Church of England, in 
Maryland, until after the accession of William 
and Mary. 

E. D.N. 

Wasurneton D. C. 


X.—A PAGE OF VERMONT HISTORY.* 


In the fall of 1813, the war then being in active 
progress on our northern frontier, a Brigade of 
Vermont Militia, the Third of the Third Division, 
which had been drafted into the service of the 
United States, was ordered to Plattsburgh, to re- 
place a force of fifteen hundred New York Mili- 
tia which had been sent forward to reinforce Ma- 
jor-general Hampton, at Chateaugay. The Brigade 
was reviewed by Governor Galusha, in this town, 
on the twenty-seventh of September, and, on that 
day and the next, left for Plattsburg. 

In October, there having been no election of 
Governor by the People, Martin Chittenden, of 
Williston, the Federal candidate for Governor, | 
was elected by the Legislature, by a majority of 
two votes. In his Message he took strong Federal 
ground in opposition to the War and the mea- 
sures ot the General Government, maintaining 
especially that the Militia were designed exclu- 
sively for the service and protection of the 
respective Stat2s; and he carried out his principles, 
two orthree weeks later, by ordering the Vermont 
Militia back to their homes. 

His Proclamation to that effect was carried to 
Plattsburgh by Sheriff, also Brigadier-general, 
Davis, of Milton, and copies of it distributed 
among the Vermont troops. This soon came to 
the notice of the commanding officer of the post, 
and the distributor of the documents h: aving | 
left the camp, a guard was sent after him. He 
was brought back, as was reported, with his | 
legs tied under the belly of his horse; and 


* From The Burlington Free Press. 
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after an admonition that he was in bad _busi- 
ness, his printed copies of the Proclamation were 
destroyed before his face and he was summarily 
dismissed to his home. A reply to the order 
was immediately drawn up, written, in behalf of 
the Vermont troops, by Captain Gadcomb, of St. 
Albans, and signed by a number of the officers of 
the Regiments ; and we have pleasure in reproduc- 
ing them. 


[Tue GovERNOR’s PROCLAMATION. | 
**By His Exce..ency, 
‘“MARTIN CHITTENDEN, ESQ, 


‘* Governor Captain-general, and Commander- 


‘* in-chief, in and over the State of Vermont. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


‘* WHEREAS, it appears that the Third Brigade 


| **of the Third Division of the Militia of this 
| **State, has been ordered from our frontiers to 


‘*the defense of a neighboring State: 

‘* AND, WHEREAS it further appears, to the ex- 
‘*treme regret of the Captain-general, that a 
‘part of the Militia of the said Brigade have 
‘* been placed under command, and at the disposal 
‘** of, an officer of the United States, out of the 
‘* jurisdiction and control of the Executive of this 
** State, and have been actually marched to the 
‘* defence of a sister State, fully competent to all 
‘*the purposes of self defence, whereby an exten- 
‘sive section of our own Front is left, in a'measure, 
‘* unprotected, the peaceable good citizens there- 
‘ofare put in great jeopardy, and exposed. to 
‘*the retaliatory incursions and ravages of an ex- 
‘*asperated enemy : 

‘*AND, WHEREAS, dlisturbances of a _ very 
‘serious nature are believed to exist, in conse- 
**quence of a portion of the Militia having thus 
‘*been ordered out of the State: 

‘* THEREFORE—to the end that these great 
‘*evils may be provided against, and, as far as 
‘*may be, prevented for the future: 

‘*Be iv KNown—that such portion of the 
**Militia of said Third Division, as may be now 


| ‘*doing duty in the State of New York or else- 


‘where, beyond the limits of this State, both 
‘officers and men, are hereby ordered and 
‘*¢directed, by the Captain-general and Com- 
‘* mander-in-chief of the Militia of the State of 
‘** Vermont, forthwith to return to the respective 
‘* places of their usual residence, within the teni- 
‘*torial limits of said Brigade, and there to hold 


| ** themselves in constant readiness to act in obedi- 


‘*ience to the order of Brigadier-gencral Jacob 
** Davis, who is appointed by the Legislature of 
‘*this State, to the command of said Brigade. 
‘*And said Brigadier-general Davis is hereby 
‘* ordered and directed, forthwith, to see that the 
‘* Militia of said Brigade be completely armed 
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| 
**and equipped, as the Law directs, and holden | 
*¢in constant readiness to march on the shortest | 
** notice, to the defence of the frontiers; and, in 
** case of actual invasion, without further orders, 
**to march with his said Brigade, to act, either in 
**eo-operation with the troops of the United | 
«States, or separately, as circumstances may re- 
“quire, in repelling the enemy from our terri- | 
‘**tory, and in protecting the good citizens of this | 
** State from the ravages of hostile incursions. 

«And in case of an event so seriously to be | 
** deprecated, it is hoped and expected that every | 
* citizen, without distinction of party, will fly at 
** once to the nearest post of danger and that the 
*‘ only rallying word will be—‘ Our Country.’ 

‘‘Feeling as the Captain-general does, the 
“weight of responsibility which rests upon 
“him, with regard to the constitutional duties 
“of the Militia and the sacred rights of | 
*‘our citizens to protection from this great | 
**class of community, so essentially necessary 
*¢to all free countries; at a moment, too, when 
‘*they are so imminently exposed to the dangers 
**of hostile incursions and domestic difficulties, 
*the cannot conscientiously discharge the trust 
**reposed in him by the voice of his fellow-citi- 
* zens and by the Constitutions of this and the 
*¢ United States, without an unequivocal declara- 
*‘tion, that, in his opinion, the Military strength 
‘*and resources of this State must be reserved 
** for its own defence and protection, exclusively 
‘*__excepting in cases provided for by the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States; and then, under | 
‘‘orders derived only from the Commander-in | 
** chief. 

‘*Given under my hand, at Montpelier, this 
** tenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
*¢ One thousand, cight hundred, and thirteen ; and 
** of the United States, the thirty-eighth. 

‘* MarTIN CHITTENDEN. 
‘* By his Excellency’s Command, 


“*SamMuEL Swirt, Secretary.” 
[THe REPLY OF THE TROOPS. ] 
**CANTONMENT, PLATTSBURGH, Nov. 15, 1813. 
** To His Excellency, MAnttN CuiTTENDEN, EsqQ., 
** Governor, Captain-general, and Commander- | 
‘*in-chief, in and over the State of Vermont. 


‘*Srr :—A most novel and extraordinary Procla- 
**mation from your Excellency, ‘ordering and di- 
**“recting such portion of the Militiary of the Third 
***Brigade of the Third Division of the Militia of 
** * Vermont now doing duty in the State of New | 
*¢ ©York, both officersand men, forthwith to return 


** “to their respective places of residence,’ has just | 
** been communicated to the undersigned officers of 
**said Brigade. A measureso unexampled requires | 
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‘* that we should state to your Excellency, the rea- 
**sons which induce us absolutely and positively to 
‘*refuse obedience tothe Order containing your Ex- 
** cellency’s Proclamation. With due deference to 
‘* your Excellency’s opinion, we humbly conceive 
‘that when we are ordered into the service of the 
** United States, it becomes our duty, when re- 
‘* quired, to march to the defence of any section of 
‘*the Union. We are not of that class who believe 
** that our duties, as citizens or soldiers, are circum- 
‘** scribed within the narrow limits of the Town or 
‘*State in which we reside ; but that we are under 
**a paramount obligation to our Country, to the 
‘** great Confederation of States. We further 
** conceive that while we are in actual service and 
‘*during the period for which we were ordered 
‘* into service, your Excellency’s power over us, as 
‘* Governor of the State of Vermont, is suspended. 

“Tf it is true, as your Excellency states, that 
***we are out of the jurisdiction or control of the 
‘** Executive of Vermont” we would ask from 
‘*whence your Excellency derives the right, or 
‘* presumes to exercise the power, of ordering us to 
** return from the service in which we are now en- 


| **gaced? If we were legally ovdered into the 


‘* service of the United States, your Excellency must 
‘* be sensible that you have no authority to order us 
** out of that service. If we were éllegally ordcred 
‘into the service our continuance in it is either 
‘voluntary or compulsory. If voluntary, it gives 
**no one a right to remonstrate or complain; if 
‘*compulsory, we can appeal to the Laws of our 
‘*Country for redress against those who illegally re- 
‘*strain us of our liberty. In either case, we can- 
** not conceive theright your Excellency has to in- 
‘*terfere inthe business. Viewing the subject in 
‘* this light, we conceive it our duty to declare une- 
** quivocally to your Excellency, that we shall not 
‘**obey your Excellency’s Order for retuining, but 


| **shall continue in the service of our Country until 
| *we are legally and honorably discharged. An 


‘* invitation or Order to desert the standard of our 


| ** Country will never beobeyed by us, although it 
| S6ann -eeds fr heG rer  « LC; 9} mane 

proceeds from the Governor and Captain-general 
| **of Vermont. 


‘*Perhaps it is proper that we should content 


| ** ourselves with merely giving your Excellency the 


‘reasons which prevail upon us to disregard 
‘‘your Proclamation; but we are impressed 
‘*with the belief that our duty to ourselves, 


| **to the soldiers under our command. and to the 


“public, require that we should expose to the 
‘‘world the motives which produced and the 
‘* objects which were intended to be accomplished 
**by such an extraordinary Proclamation. We 
‘*shall take the liberty to state to your Excellency, 
‘¢ plainly, our sentiments onthe subject. We con- 
«sider your Proclamation as a gross insult to the 
«officers and soldiers in service, inasmuch as it 
‘cimplies that they are so ignorant of their rights 
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«tas to believe that you have authority to command | 


‘*them in their present situation, or so abandoned 
‘¢as to follow vour insidious advice. We cannot | 
‘regard your Proclamation in any other light than 
“ asan unwarrantable stretch of Executive author- | 
. “ity, issued from the worst of motives, to effect the | 
“‘basest purposes. It is, inour opinion, a renewed | 
‘‘instance of that spirit of disorganization and | 
‘*anarchy which is carried on by a faction to over- | 
“‘whelm our Country with ruinand disgrace. We | 
‘*cannot preceive what other object your Excellency 
“‘could have in view than to embarrass the 


‘‘operations of the army, to excite mutiny and 


‘‘sedition among the soldiers, and to induce them 
**to desert, that they might forfeit the wages to 
‘‘which they are entitled for their patriotic ser- 
** vices. 

‘*We have, however, the satisfaction to inform 
“‘yvour Excellency, that although your Proclama- 
‘tions have been distributed among the soldiers by 
‘‘ your Agent delegated for that purpose, they have 
“ failed to produce the intended effect—and al- 
“though it may appear incredible to your Excel- 
‘“lency, even soldiers have discernment sufficient to 
‘* preceive thata Proclamation of a Governor, when 
‘ offered out of the line of his duty, is aharmless, 
‘‘inoffensive and nugatory document. They re- 
‘gard it with mingled emotions of pity and con- 
‘‘tempt for its author, and as a monument of his 
‘folly. 

‘* Before we conclude, we feel ourselves, in jus- 
‘tice to your Excellency, bound to declare that a 
“‘knowledge of your Excellency’s character in- 
“duces us to believe that the folly and infamy of 
**the Proclamation to which your Excellency has 
“put your signature is not wholly to be ascribed 
“to your Excellency, but chiefly to the advisers 
‘*with whom we believe your Excellency is en- 
“*compassed. 

‘*Luraer Dixon, Lt. Colonel. 

““ Evwan Der, Jr., Major. 

** Jostan Grout, Major. 

‘* CHARLES BENNETT, Captain. 

** Ewan W. Woop, = 

** ELWAH Bree, " 

** Martin D, Fou.ert, 
** AMASA MANSFIELD, 
** SANFORD GADCOMB, 
**THo'’s WATTERMAN, 
“T. H. CAMPBELL, 

‘* SHEPARD BEALS, 

** BENJAMIN FOLLETT, = 
“*Dantet Dopar, Ensign. 
“James Fuitiineron, Qr. Master. 
** Joun Fassett, Surgeon. 

“ Sera Ciark. Jr. Surgeon's Mate. 
** Hina Hin.” " ” 


” 
” 


” 


Lieut. 
” 
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XI.—WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY.—ContTinvEp. 


By Georce H. Moore, Esq., LIBRARIAN OF 
THE New York HistoricaL Socrery. 


6.—Tae Massacnusetts Laws or 1648, AND 
JosEPH HILLs. 


A competent authority has declared that ‘‘the 
‘*laws of a nation form the most instructive por- 
| ‘tion of its history.” This country certainly 
will furnish no exception; and our earlier codes, 

although still too much neglected, have long been 

jregarded with great interest by our historical 
scholars. The statutes at large of all the original 
| States ought long since to have been collected 
jand reprinted, but with the exception of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, nothing worthy has 
been done and comparatively little begun. 
| Proposals have been issued for the publication 
of the earliest English Laws of New York, for the 
period prior to 1691, when the printed laws 
| begin; and Massachusetts is at last moving in 
the work of reproducing her own legislation of 
the Provincial period. She ought to go back to 
| the beginning, and give us all the laws of the 
Colonial period—under the first Charter. 

No one of the later contributions to the History 
of Massachusetts possesses a higher interest for us 
than that in which the late Francis C. Gray 
made known the discovery of the Body of 
Liberties, the first Code adopted in the Bay. 
His vindication of the claims of Nathaniel Ward 
—the Simple Cobler of Agawam—as the Law- 
giver of the Puritan Colony, is crowned by his 
reproduction of the Laws themselves, previously 
| unknown to modern historians. The first edition 
| of the Laws printed was in 1648—and no copy is 
publicly known to exist. If such a treasure 
there be still hidden away, he whose good for- 
{| tune it shall be to find and produce it to the 
world, may well rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
We shall all rejoice and be glad with him! 
| The following document hitherto unpublished, 

| relates to the history of the Laws of 1648. Al- 
though it has escaped the attention of the writers 

{on the subject, it is of the highest importance, 

{ for it shows how and by whom the work was ac- 

complished, and may revive the memory of a 

faithful servant of the Commonwealth in her 
| heroic age. 


[Petition or JosepH HILLs.] 


MONZED GENERALL Court 
‘** ast Boston 24 May, 1682. 


‘*To THE HOLDEN 


‘* The petition of Joseph Hills, humbly shewing, 

| ** How it hath pleased the righteous God to lay 
‘upon yr petitioner, a smart hand of visitation 

| **in the later part of his pilgrimage, totally be- 
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“‘ reaving him of the sight of his eyes, for more | 
‘than 4 yeares now past, (besides sundry yeares | 
*¢dimness before) by meanes wherof he hath 

*¢ been utterly uncapable of getting or saving | 
‘‘anything towards his necessary subsistence, | 
‘* being now also more than 80 yeares of age be- | 
«sides other infirmities of body, which long have | 
‘cand are like to accompany him to his grave, | 
*« Your petitioner hath not been backward to his | 
‘* ability to be servicable with his person & estate | 
*« to the comon wealth: for besides other ordinary | 
** services, it pleased ye court to make him one of | 
‘‘the county comitty to draw vp some orders | 
** necessary for y@ country, in which service I | 
*« went ouer all ye Statutes in Pulton at large, 

*¢ collected such as I deemed just & necessary, | 
*¢drew them up in a small book in folio, and | 
*‘transmitted them according to order to the | 
‘*grand committy at boston (viz) Mt Winthrop, | 
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‘*try and County rates during his life. their 
‘*Bn the Deputyes hereto consenting 

‘*P, BULKELEY p order 
‘* June: 1: 82 


‘*Consented to by the Dedputy 
‘*WinuiaM Torrey Cleric.” 
—100 Massachusetts Archives : 282. 


The following orderappears upon the recordsof 
the General Court of the eleventh of October, 
1682— 

“In anst to the petition of Mt Joseph Hills, 
‘* bereaved of his sight for seuerall yeares, &c. 
‘the Court judgeth it meet to order, that the 
‘* petitioner be freed from Country and County 
‘*rates during his life.” Mass. Records: v. 377. 


The statements of the venerable petitioner are 


‘‘Mr Ward & others, after this it pleased the! entirely in harmony with the Colony Records. 
** court to appoint a comitty to draw vp a body | The Middlesex Committee of which he became a 
‘* of lawes for the Colony (viz) Mr Winthrop & | member in October, 1645, was appointed in the 
*‘sundry others wherof your petitioner was| preceding May, to consider of and draw up a 


**one, to examine all ye Court records, from 
‘* ye first to that time, which for avoyding of 
** far greater charge, it being the worke but of | 
*¢one fell to my lot to be active in, in which I | 
‘« went ouer ye 2 old bookes of recordes, ye book | 
* of libertyes, & ye great booke then & since in 
*¢ye hands of Mr Rawson, which lawes I brought 
**together under theyr proper heades coppy-wise 
‘‘ with exact markes of examination & approba- 
** tion of ye Court I was ordered to prepare for | 
**the presse, which I did, putting them together 


body of laws which were to be presented at the 
next General Court. He was appointed at the re- 
quest and in place of Captain Cooke. ‘The subse- 
quent committee for perfecting the laws was 
appointed in November, 1646. The notices of 
their progress in the work down to the time of 
publication leave no room for a doubt of the jus- 
tice of his claim to have been principally ‘‘ active 
‘in the worke” until it was accomplished. A 
substantial recognition of his services appears in 
an order of Court (in May, 1649) by which he 


‘under theyr proper heads with ye dates of | 
** ye sundry lawes in the foot therof, in the year | 
*¢1648 in an alphabetical order, with an apt | 
**table for ye more ready recourse to each law: 
** for which last service it pleased the court to 
‘‘make me some allowance, which was to my | 
‘satisfaction, though short of the elaborate care, | ‘‘lawes, & for finding paper for both bookes.” 
*paines and time spent therein these things I| Mr. Hill was afterwards much employed in 
**should not have touched upon, but that there | similar labors concerning the laws, some of which 
**are few of ye Court as now constituted, that | were printed in 1654, others in 1656 and 1657. 
**had ye opertunity to have ye cognizance therof. | In May, 1653, he presented a writing tothe Court, 
‘The premises considered my petition is that I| containing the several particulars wherein the 
**may be freed from all publick assessments, to | country had employed him about the Laws; on 
‘ye country, county, (and secular thinges for! perusal whereof the Court ordered an allowance 
** ye towne if it may be) for my infirme person | to him of ten pounds, ‘in reference to what 
**and little estate now left, during the remaining | ‘*service he hath done.” It is not improbable 
‘*part of my pilgrimage in this vale of teares. | that all his previous service may have been con- 
**So with my dayly prayers to god only wise | sidered in this order upon the petition of 1653, as 
** Just, & mercifull to guide you in all your mo- | well as in the subsequent grant, in 1656, of five 
** mentous concernments I crave leave to subscribe | hundred acres of land near Northampton. 
**my selfe, | Captain Edward Johnson, in his muster-roll of 
‘**- Your very humble servant | New England Worthies, commemorated in the 
“Joseru Hus. | forty-fifth Chapter of his Wonder- Working Provi- 
dence of Sions Saviour in New England, men- 
**In answer to this petition the Mags judge | tions Joseph Hill, as ‘‘a man active for to bring 
** meet that the petitioner bee freed from Coun- | ‘‘ the Lawes of the Country in order.” 


was ‘‘ granted, as a gratuity, tenn pounds, to be 
‘*paid him out of the treasury, for his paines 
‘“‘about the printed lawes.” John Wayte of 
| Charlestown Village, had previously (in March, 
1648) been allowed four pounds and eighteen 
shillings ‘‘for his writing one booke of the 
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Those who may be curious to learn more of the 
history of the man, will find the key to most that is 
yaluable in SAavaGe’s Genealogical Dictionary, 
and his references. 

Mr. Hill's description of his method in the | 
work is graphic, and his reference to the use of 
‘* all ye Statutes in Pulton at large” shows that the 
Laws of England were not altogether repudiated, 
—a charge so often repeated by friends as well 
asenemies. Winslow too, defending himself in 


England against the charge of being a principal 
opposer of the Lawes of England in New England, | 
refers to the use of the England Statutes in his 
New England’s Salamander Discovered, page 24: 


‘*T have beene so farre from sleighting the 
“Law of England as Ihave brought my owne 
‘“‘booke of the Statutes of England into our Court, | 
‘‘that so when wee have wanted a Law or Ordi- 
“nance wee might see what the Statutes provided | 
‘in that kind, and found a great readinesse in 
“our generall Court to take all helpe and benefit | 
‘ thereby.” 


They used them just as far as they thought 
proper, to suit their circumstances and designs, | 
and defied them when they thought it was safe to | 
do so. 


7.—PosTsCRIPT TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE— 


A Novice oF soME REMARKS ON THE SAME | 


SupsecT BY A Recent EpItoR OF JOMNSON’S 
WonDER-WORKING PROVIDENCE, ETC. 


Since the preparation of the preceding article— 
we have received our copies of the new edition of | 
the Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s 
Saviour in New England, a reprint of the original 
edition of 1654, with an historical Introduction 
and an Index, by the Librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum. That part of his Introduction which | 
relates to the history of the Massachusetts Laws of 
1648, is so extraordinary a specimen of critical | 
operosity that it demands notice here, unless we 
give up Joseph Hills with his documents and ad- 
mit the infallibility of the Editor and his plenary 
power to dispense with the truth of history. Cap- | 
tain Edward Johnson would ‘‘stare and gasp,” ! 
if he could see what is claimed for him by his 
Editor, notwithstanding the modest way in which 
the latter contrasts his own with the vicious 
practice of some of the fraternity—‘‘a class of 
*‘panegyrists”” among whom he ‘has no ambi- 
‘tion to be reckoned.” He magnifies his fideli- 
ty to the cause of truth in history, in omitting 
**to claim for his Author every species of talent | 
‘and preeminence.” He is ‘‘quite content to 
“*state facts, even if they are homely.” We may | 
trust that he is more square with his professions | 
in other parts of his work—but on the subject to | 
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which we have referred, he is not at all content to 


| state facts, handsome or homely, and wanders at 
| his own sweet will through much inference and 


more conjecture to a most unwarrantable conclu- 
sion. 

He devotes several pages of his Introduction to 
a sketch of the history of the Laws of 1648, in 


| which his object is to mislead the reader into the 


belief that Captain Edward Johnson was the 
master spirit or principal working man of the 
Committees whose labors finally resulted in the 
volume of Laws printed in that year. Yet there 
is not one jot or tittle of evidence produced to 
justify the impression he labors through these 
eight or ten pages to make in the minds of his 
readers. It is all suggestion of what was possible 
or probable, or statements with a perhaps or 
qualification which shows that he doubted his 
own commentary. 

He represents ‘‘ the people” as very ‘‘ impatient. 
‘under this brief exposition of their liberties” 
set forth in the Code of 1641, and ‘‘ demanding 
‘specific statutes’ under the Code, which he re- 
gards as ‘‘analogous to the Billof Rights.” ‘‘ For 
‘‘anotherseven years, the process, already described, 
‘“‘of delay, of appointing Committees of the 
‘* Magistrates, who did nothing, and whose interest 
‘*was to do nothing, went on.” Why did he 
not quote Mr. Gray instead of perverting the re- 
sult of his labors? and give the real secret of the 
delay in publication, that ‘‘as the Royal cause 
‘‘declined in England, and that of the Par- 


| **liament prevailed, they were less apprehen- 


‘* sive of the consequences of publishing laws 
‘repugnant to those of England, in viola- 
‘*tion of their Charter from the King; relying 
‘‘on the favor and indulgence of the dominant 
‘‘narty there.” 3 If. H. 8S. Coll, viii. 210. The 
Editor might also have referred with advantage, 


| to Mr. Trumbull’s judicious note on this subject, 


in Lecurorp’s Plain Dealing. (Edit. 1867, page 
62.) Wouldit have disturbed hisdemocratic theory 
and shorn the plumes of his popular champion? 
He also states that ‘‘ it was only by the energy 
‘*and perseverance of a few representatives of the 
‘people, of whom Captain Johnson was perhaps 
‘*the most efficient, that a body of laws was pre- 
‘** pared and ratified; and (sic) which was printed 
‘‘in the year 1648.” (Page ciii.) ‘* Efficient pro- 
‘‘ gress was made in the work only when he was 
** onthe Committee,” (Page civ.) Johnson's own 
notice of the publication of the Laws has “an 
‘* air, seemingly, of personal triumph.” (Puges civ. 
cv.) Who but the Editor could everhave detected 
it in these words—‘‘In the year 1648, they were 
‘* printed, and now are to be seen of all men.” 
—‘‘In the name of the Prophet—figs!” 

Why did the Editor omit his Author’s much 
more significant character of Joseph Hill, as ‘‘a 
‘*man active for to bring the Lawes of the Coun- 
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**try in order” ? (Page 110.) Why did he thrust 
into a foot-note the record of Joseph Hill's com- 
pensation for the service which he claims Johnson 
to have performed—with the stingy admission 
that Hill ‘‘also was employed on the work” and 
the careless statement that nothing appears in the 
records to show that any other person was paid ? 
And this foot-note is appended to a statement in 


the text that ‘‘it is highly probable that he | 


[Johnson] ‘*was wholly absorbed during the 
*¢ Spring, Summer and Fall in revising and print- 
‘*ing the Massachusetts Laws of 1648”! The 
only fact produced to sustain this exalted probab- 
ility is that he was excused by a vote of the Court 


in March, 1648, from further attendance, and | 


another was appointed in his place as Deputy 
shortly afterwards. The rest is all conjecture as 
to the ‘‘many urgent occasions” under the pres- 
sure of which he requested a dismissal. The 
language of the record does not, we confess, 
sound to our ears much like a retirement for the 
discharge of a work of such public concern as the 
rinting these laws had then become. But we 
eave the province of conjecture to the Editor. 
Why did he not read on the opposite page of this 


March record, which he quotes, the following, | 


which precedes the dismissal ? 
‘* The Cotte doth desire that Mr. Rawson & Mr. 


«Hill compare ye amendments of the bookes of | 
**lawes passed, & make them as one; & one of 
‘*them to remain in ye handes of y® committee 
‘*for ye speedy comitting of them to the presse, 
**& ye othr to remain in ye hands of ye Secre- | 


‘tary, sealed up, till ye next Corte.”— 
Massachusetts Records: ii. 230. 

Or, if this escaped his notice, why did he not 
observe that every subsequent order concerning 
the laws, including the order for disposition of | 
the edition, mentivns Mr. Hill and does not men- | 
tion Captain Johnson?* Especially the last, which 
gave a copy without price to every member of | 
the Court, and the Auditor-general, and Mr. | 
Joseph Hill. 

It had been a sorry recompense to the principal | 
laborer in this great work to omit him from the | 
free list, and make him pay his ‘‘three shillings 
**the booke,” like any common Puritan! A | 
slight the more conspicuous, since he had lost his 
Official title to a copy by a retirement from the 
General Court for the express purpose of sceing | 
the volume through the press! Happily we are | 
not obliged to accept the theory which would | 
convict the Massachusetts General Court of 1648 | 
of such base ingratitude ! 

Let us review the record a little further! 

Captain Johnson’s name appears first in this 

* We follow the Editor in giving his Author the title (Cap- 
tain) by which he has since been known, although he is 
— ‘eutenant in the Records of the period to which we 
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connection, on May the fourteenth, 1645, as one of 
the original members of the Middlesex Commit- 
tee. Massachusetts Records, ii. 109 ; iii. 26. If 
| he wasso mighty an instrument for forwarding 
| the work, why should his colleague, Captain 
Cooke, resign in order to secure the service of 
| Joseph Hill? Jd. ii. 128 ; iii. 46. His next ap- 
pointment is as one of the Committee appointed 
in May, 1646, which the Editor says was ‘‘to 
‘*condense” what had been done. Jd. ii. 157, 
iii. 75. We do not find anything about conden- 
sing in the order of Court to which he refers— 
nor does he furnish any authority for his statement 
| that ‘‘the work went on, and the Committee 
‘‘completed their labors.” On the contrary, the 
| next order, in November, 1646, showsconclusive- 
| ly that ‘* the working man ” had not been on that 
| Committee. By this order, a new Committee, 
| ‘for perfecting the lawes” was appointed, of 
| which Mr. Hill was a member. Jd. ii. 169; 
iii. 84. Their work was still incomplete in May, 
| 1647, for which the Committee appear to have given 
| a satisfactory reason; and they were continued 
| with the addition of Captain Johnson to their 
number. Jd. ii. 196. Here the Editor comes in 
with his favorite. ‘‘The work was completed 
‘* within the time specified, and was put to press 
‘*during the summer of 1648.” Doubtless this 
is true, but does it appear that Captain Johnson 
continued in the service till these results were 
achieved? Notatall. In November, when the 
laws were ‘‘ in a manner agreed upon,” another 
Jommittee with considerable work yet laid out 
before them, appear in charge, of which Mr. 
| Hill is, but Captain Johnson is not, a mem- 
ber. Jd. ii. 218. In March, 1648, as we have 
| seen, just before he was dismissed from further 
' attendance at Court, Mr. Rawson and Mr. Hill 
were charged with thecomparison of ‘‘the amend- 
‘*ments of the hookes of laws passed” and to 
‘* make them as one.” Of these two copies, one 
was to remain in the hands of the Committee for 
the speedy committing of them to the press, and 
the other to remain in the hands of the Secretary, 
sealed up, till the next Court. Jd. ii. 230. The 
orders of the next Court reveal the fact that one 
copy was then in the hands of Mr. Hill, when 
both were sent for, for the use of the Court, in 
May, 1648. Jd. ii. 239; iii. 125. Shortly after- 
wards, Mr. Auditor and Mr. Hill were directed 
‘*to examine the laws now at press and to sec if 
‘‘any material law be not put in or mentioned in 
‘*the table as being of force and to make supply 
‘*of them.” Jd. ii. 246 ; iii. 180. The next notice 
is the order for disposition of the copies in 
October, 1648, to which we have already re- 
ferred. Jd. ii, 262; iii., 144. 

In view of all this, we are not surprised to find 
the Editor ‘‘hedging” a little towards the end 
of his course :— 
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“T do not claim that Captain Johnson was the 
‘chief compiler of the Massachusetts Laws of | 
“©1648. In legal knowledge and literary train- | 
“ing he was excelled by other persons who 
“were engaged with him in the work.” 
Why hesitate at this circumstance? There is 
uite as much evidence that he was ‘chief com- | 
“‘piler” as there is that he was reviser and editor 
—and more than there is for the statements which 
follow—‘‘ He was the man thoroughly in earnest 
“that the laws should be written out and 
“printed. He understocd the wants of the 
‘*people, and furnished the democratic impetus 
‘which the enterprise needed.” What does the | 
Editor know about all this? What authority 
is there that Captain Edward Johnson was ‘‘a 
‘democrat in the best [o7 any] sense of the term”? | 
Democratic—indeed! Of all historical twaddle, 
deliver us from the prate ahout the democracy 
of the Massachusetts Puritans! John Cotton 
conscientiously uttered the true faith once delivered 
to those saints, when he said, ‘‘I po nor Con- 
““CEYVE THAT EVER GOD DID ORDEYNE DEMOC- | 
‘“RACY AS A FITT GOVERNMENT EYTHER FOR | 
“ CnuRCH OR COMMONWEALTH!” And old John 
Winthrop’s democracy was summed up in that | 
utterance of his to Hooker, of which his descend- | 
ants are not as proud as they ought to be, when 
he said of the body of the people—‘‘Tne BEsT 
“PART IS ALWAYS THE LEAST, AND OF THAT BEST 
“PART THE WISER PART IS ALWAYS THE LESSER.” 


It is a libel on Johnson to call him a democrat, 
inany sense. He was a Puritan, and his Editor's 
apology for his complicity in the tyrannical action 
of the Court respecting the Malden Church is 
simply ridiculous. He was perfectly consistent 
and faithful to the narrow limits of his strait pro- | 
fession. 

The Editor continues the summary of his own 
fancies about his hero, in connection with the 
laws: 

‘‘His practical common sense was useful in 
“thwarting impracticable suggestions, and in 
“harmonizing conflicting opinions.” This may 
be good guessing, but it is not history. 

“There was also much work to be done in 
‘transcribing, collating, and condensing the 
‘various drafts submitted.” 


We have shown pretty conclusively who per- 


formed this work. Mr. Hill's own statement, 
sustained by the Records, reduces our Editor's 
argument for his author's probable service to a 
list of qualifications contingent, which might be | 
assigned to cither of his colleagues if not most of | 
his contemporaries. 

The Editor refers to Mr. Francis C. Gray's 
interesting paper on the Early Laws of Massachu- 
setts, but only for the purpose of complaint, that | 
he in no instance mentions Captain Johnson in| 
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connection with the Laws of 1648. As the Editor 
mentions nobody else in that connection, his own 
superior wisdom is brought into striking contrast 
with the ignorance which he attributes to Mr. 
Gray. 

This fling at Mr. Gray is not at all in harmony 
with the estimate put upon this lamented gentle- 
man and scholar by his associates. The late Mr. 
Prescott said— 


‘*T think he was the most remarkable man I 
‘*ever knew for variety and fulness of informa- 
‘*tion, and a perfect command of it. He wasa 
‘* walking Encyclopedia. Ihave seen many men 
‘*who had excellent memories, provided you 
‘** would let them turn to their libraries to get the 


| ‘information you wanted; but, no matter on 


‘* what subject you spoke to him, his knowledge 
‘* was at his finger’s ends and entirely at your 
‘* service.” 


Mr. Gray’s work still holds its place as the 
best sketch of the history of the early laws of 
Massachusetts. If no better addition can be fur- 
nished than that we now have under consideration, 
we are tempted to say that what Mr. Gray did not 
know, on the subject, is not worth knowing. 

We do not purpose to review the work, but a 
hasty perusal of the volume suggests several 
topics to which the space occupied by the Editor's 
worthless sketch of the laws had been better de- 
voted. 

In his chronology of the the author's labors, 
Introduction, page xiii, he might have added to 
what he quotes from his author (P. 36) concern- 


| ing Seaborn Cotton, the other much more con- 


clusive passage from page 166. 

In his notices of the laws respecting a relig- 
ious test for freemen (Pp. lxix., exx.) he says ‘*No 
‘‘law of the Colony was more severely assailed 
**than this for the next third of a century by 


| malcontents here and in England; yet it was 


‘*not rescinded nor qualitied till August, 1664.” 
Why did he not find room to add that this illib- 
eral law continued in force until the dissolution 
of the government? it being repealed, in appear- 
ance only, after the restoration of King Charles 
the Second. Had the Puritans been deprived of 
their civil privileges in England by an Act of 
Parliament, unless they would join in communion 
with the churches there, it might very well have 
been in the first roll of grievances. But such 
were the requisites to qualify for church member- 
ship here, that the grievance was abundantly 
greater. Hutchinson. Was he afraid that he would 
be classed by the historical critic of the Boston 
Transcript, or some other equally courteous 
champion of the Puritans, with Hutchinson, 
Brodhead, and other ** professed historians,” not 
as ‘“atyro,” but the utterer of ‘‘a deliberate and 
**malicious falsehood ” ? 
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! 
The Editor vouchsafes some information re- | 


specting the Royal Commissioners of 1664, (Pp. 

exxi and cxxviii.) In speaking of Maverick, | 
why did he omit Johnson’s character of the man, 
as the Puritans found him, in 1630 (‘‘a man of a 
“very loving and curteous behaviour, very ready 
‘“* to entertaine strangers,”) and give no hint of 
the persecution which he experienced for the | suogest a commentary on the Preamble as well 
next thirty years? This might explain his want | os the auntie mer a0 

ofsympathy with the opinions and purposes of = 7 eI ee ah 7 

his oppressors—and the earnestness with which | |, The first statute establishing slavery in 
he prosecuted his scheme for overthrowing their | ‘‘ America is to be found in the famous Cope 
authority in the Colony. Why not make use of ‘‘or FUNDAMENTALS, OR Bopy OF LIBERTIES 
the discoveries of the historian of East Boston, | ‘‘OF THE Massacnuserrs CoLony In New Enc- 


and givea more intelligent account both of the | “!AND—the first Code of Laws of that Colony, 
e \ | **adopted in December, 1641. The 


origin and end of Maverick? He was the) Be eee 
ol of the first Sener a the ah in | ‘‘ preamble to the Body of Liberties itself might 


Dorchester, whom he preceded into the wilder- | 


‘nial or deprival thereof, the disturbance, if 
“not the ruin of both.” 


Where, we take leave to inquire, did the editor 
| get the hint for his lofty flight on this subject? 
| While we ask for information, we venture to 
| quote a passage from the Notes on the History of 

Slavery in Massachusetts, which may at least 


a 


ness ; and he found a more congenial place of resi- | 
The Editor 
might have added a confirmation of the first 

statement by quoting from his author's ‘‘ meeter ” 
to ‘‘the Reverend, and godly Mr. Maveruck.” | 


dence in his old age in New York. 


(P. 42.) 


« AVERUCK thou muse put period to thy dayes, 
M “ In Wilderness thy kindred thee provoke 
“ To come, but Christ doth thee for high ends Raise.” 


The Editor is pleased to accord to Nicolls, the 
chief Commissioner, ‘‘some ability and discre- 
**tion,” but seems to be ignorant that he was | 
Governor of New York, where he had already 


before 


settled the new frame of Government, 
May, 1665, when he and his colleagues ‘‘ open- 
“‘ed their budget of instructions and com- 
**plaints” in Boston, and were confronted by 
the ‘wise and skillful diplomacy” of Captain 
Edward Johnson and others not particularly 
mentioned by his Editor. 

In discussing the Preamble to the Body of 
Liberties, the Editor rises with the imperial 
theme to the following height :— 

‘*This sublime declaration, standing at the 
**head of the first Code of Laws in New Eng- 
‘‘land, was the production of no common in- 
‘*tellect. It has the movement and the dig- 
“‘nity of a mind like John Milton’s or Alger- 
**non Sidney’s; and its theory of Government 
*‘was far in advance of the age. A bold 
**avowal of the rights of man, and a plea for 
‘popular freedom, it contains the germ of the 
‘*memorable Declaration of July 4, 1776. 


This is the original Declaration of 1641:— 
‘The free fruition of such liberties, immuni- 


‘*have been construed into some vague recogni- 
‘*tion of rights in individual members of society 
‘‘superior to legislative power—although it was 
‘* promulgated by the possessors of the most arbi- 
‘* trary authority in the then actual holders of legis- 
‘lative and executive power. Compare Hurp’s 
| ** Lawof Freedom and Bondage: i.198. Had they 

‘‘only learned to reason as some of the modern 
| ** writers of Massachusetts History have done on 
| ‘*this subject, the poor Indians and Negroes of 
‘*that day might have compelled additional 
| ‘legislation if they could not vindicate their 
‘*right to freedom in the General Court. For the 
‘first Article of the Declaration of Rights, in 
‘1780, is only a new edition of ‘the glittering 
| ** ‘and sounding generalities,’ which prefaced the 
| ‘* Body of Liberties in 1641. Under the latter, 
‘* human slavery existed for nearly a century and 
‘“‘ahalf without serious challenge” in Massachu- 
setts. 





| There is no mistaking the ‘place and propor- 
| **tion” of Negroes and Indians and their child- 
| ren under that code! nor the measure of civil and 
religious liberty meted out in the model of the 
| Simple Cobler of Agawam! At that time, Massa- 
chusetts had not learned the alphabet of Free- 
| dom—nor dreamed of throwing away the horn- 
| books of ancient tyranny in Church or State. 
| Her founders may have “builded better than 
| ‘* they knew;” but neither Bishop nor King in 
| Old England ever wielded crosier or sceptre with 
more arbitrary and intolerant sway than the 
Magistrates and Elders of that little oligarchy in 
the West. 

The Editor finds an explanation of ‘‘ the emi- 


‘‘nent ability which characterized the State 


| **papers of the American Revolution,” in the fact 


‘*ties, and privileges as humanity, civility and | that their authors had been trained in the ‘‘school 


** Christianity call for, as due to every man, in 
‘this place and proportion, without impeach- 
**ment and infringement, hath ever been, and 
‘*ever will be, the tranquility and stability, of 
**churches and commonwealths; and the de- 


| of statesmanship” established and maintained 


‘for a century and a half,” by ‘‘ the Founders of 
‘‘ the MassachusettsColony and their descendants,” 
whom he regards as ‘‘ probably the best trained 





‘‘ and most skilled diplomatists of their time.” 
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One of their most signal early triumphs was in | 8.—THE Pricrt’s Procress IN NEw ENGLAND. 
that ‘critical period” when Captain Edward | 


Johnson appeared as ‘‘aleader” against the “tcom- | sooond part in 1684. In the prefatory verses with 
“bined ingenuity and malice of the restored | Which he introduces the latter, he ‘says of the 
“English hierarchy, assailing the charter and | ¢.4 F ; : 
‘liberties of the Colony.”* arin ft 

Why pause here? When hishand was in, why | (, f'8 0 ew England under such advance, 
did not the Editor complete his claim and specifi- | As to be trimmed, new cloth’d and deck’t with Gems, 
cations, for the universal Patent rights of Massa- atone ae show ag poeeees aan Ss —_ 
—— — a — hag nan a | “That of him thoussnds daily sing and talk.” 
eels & Se How Saguens ee ee oe In Michael Perry’s Inventory, printed by Mr. 
Cee, ee, eons oe Cee ene Whitmore in the Remit to is Semen peat 


‘‘meeter ”? the Canon of Woman's Rights to the | en . : ae 
Synod which condemned Anne Hutchinson's | Letters from New England, (Page 315) is the 


heresies in 1637? the ‘‘ Rights of Man by Tom | following item, . 
“Paine” to the elder Winthrop ? and the doctrine ‘*3 Pilgrim’s Progress with cuts 0 3 0.” 
of universal suffrage to the close corporation| We have met with no other reference to any 
which ruled the New England Theocracy. copies of this early illustrated production of the 
Seriously, we confess our belief that modern | American press—of which a specimen would 
radicalism owes just about as much to the first | rank next to the first edition of the New Eng- 
Code of Massachusetts, as that Code was in- | land Primer. 
debted to the labors of Captain Edward Johnson, 
or its history to his recent Editor, or the great 
State Papers of the Revolution to that primitive | 
school of diplomacy of which his Editor would ‘‘THe Song of Deborah is a Rare Poem, and 
have us believe that he was ‘‘ an old master,” if | ‘‘one that it seems the Wicked Homer was no 
not the chief founder. ‘more a Stranger to, than he was to our High- 
| ** teenth Psalm, when he formed the cursed liad, 
‘‘with which he brought in upon the World, a 
cada 5 Whedhassdiceten, “i ay Raa ve 
paint and whitewash vanish from the stern Flood of Debaucheries and Impieties.” Accom- 


““ ° ° ay ° 

and rugged lineaments of her justly honored | plished Singer »P 4. : 

Past? It is a disgrace to the culture of the nine- Such a prejudice as this may account for the 
teenth century that a period of history for which | Curious fact, noted by the historian of Harvard 
the documents are so abundant should be so per- | College, in his remarks concerning the library, of 
sistently misrepresented as the first century of | Which the first Catalogue was printed in 1723— 
New England. Their children dishonor the | that although the most considerable of the Greek 
memory of the Puritan Fathers by their coward- and Latin classies were to be found in the collec- 
ly truckling to modern prejud‘ces, covering and | tion, there was no copy of Homer, in the original, 
concealing the truth—without which, History is | #mong them! Cotton Mather, however, was not 
worthless. afraid to quote ‘‘ Mr.” Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Bunyan’s Pruerm was printed in 1678—the 


9.—CoTrron MatTHer’s OPINION oF HoMER. 


When will all this dilettanteism about the carly 
history of Massachusetts cease, and the modern 





* It may be presumptuous, but we venture the opinion | —Doc : — ‘ 2 
thatSamuel Maverick did not find an great eagerness 10.—Docton Cuauxcr’s CHARACTER pet —_ 
among “the restored hierarchy * to punish or humiliate that MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL Court: 1747. 
distant colony of ee when he went to England 


—— ah Oe - * ane ae. sa | Tur ‘‘laudatores temporis acti”—those who 
4 years to arouse € siuggish interest ©: e min- | a « ‘. 2c wha ” 

istry in the affairs of New England, notwithstanding their | belie ve that ‘‘ all time SW hen old are good -—may 
aataral antipathy, fo Puritans everywhere; and it would | justly be confronted with the following significant 
puzzle a sharper critic than our Editor to point out the eviden- | age. which indics sarlie ase is- 
ces of hierarchical ingenuity and malice, in the Commission | P®SS@8¢, W hich indicates an earlier phase of legis 
and Instructions with which the Royal Agents came into | lative malefaction than those generally known, 
a A tL , A he =e suey The modern assemblies of politicians at Harris- 

; $ much to e in- : © ‘ 
difference or neglect of the Royal Government as the “artful | burg and Albany, seeing such ‘‘ footprints on the 


“dodging ” which excites the admiration of Captain John- | ‘‘ sands of time” may ‘‘take heart again,” and 


son’s Editor. Maverick has never had his true place in the , ithe ; 
history of Massachusetts. Great injustice has vueaed his | regard themselves as neither first nor last one 


nenety, and bis hereditar enemies have studiously depre- the ‘‘forlorn” brethren who make shipwreck 
‘s intellectual as well as moral character. Yet he has , ickss i ini 
a higher claim to be regarded as a champion of civil and re, | 22008 the bars and quic ksands of public opinion. 
ligious liberty than any one of his orthodox Puritan con- The famous Doctor Chauncy said of that great 

porsries, and honorable body—the General Court of Massa- 


chusetts, in 1747— 
‘* Tf I wanted to initiate and instruct a person 
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‘into all kinds of iniquity and double dealing, 
“‘T would send him to our General Court.” 
Emerson's First Church : 168. 


—‘* PRopHETIC YorIcEs ABOUT AMERICA’— 
IN THE MILLENNIUM. 


It has been the belicf of many pious people in 
all the generations sincethe discovery of America, 


that this part of the world was to be the theatre | 


of great events in the ‘last days,”—that in the 
Millennium state, soon to be introduced, Americ¢ 
was clearly printed out in the Revelations of God, 





as the place where this glorious scene of things | 


‘*will, probably, first begin.” 
wards in his day bestowed no little pains to prove 
this theory, in which he was a firm believer. 


Jonathan Ed- | 


| endorsement of Mede’s opinions, or 


An earlier Puritan, whose name is in all the | 


churches of New Engh ind, left a very emphatic 
record which will certainly show, how widely 
the authorities may differ, as perhaps it is not 
strange that they should, in matters of mere con- 
jecture. His declaration was: 


‘*T know that there is a Blessed Day to the 
** visible Church not far off : 
**ment of very learned Men, that, in the glorious 
“*times promised to the Church on Earth, 
“‘ America will be HELL. 
“*here, I am verily afraid, that, in Process of 
‘“*Time, New ENGLAND will be the wofullest 
**Place in all AMERICA; assome other Parts of 
**the World, once famous for Religion, are now 
“the dolefullest on arth, perfect Pictures and 
**Emblems of Hell. When you see this little 


** Academy fallen to the ground,—then know it | 
God is about to | 


“is a terrible thing, which 
** bring upon this Land.” 


This prophetic passage was taken from a discourse 
of the venerable INcrEAsE Maruer, delivered in 
the College Hall, while he was President of Har- 
vard College. Harvard Hall was totally destroyed 
by fire in 1764—but I suppose we may continue 
to regard the University as still keeping the 
‘little Academy ” 
the precursor of the “ terrible thing.” 

The learned Jose ph Mede was undoubtedly the 
principal authority on whose opinions Increase 
Mather rested with such confidence. He thought 
that the American hemisphere would escape the 
general conflagration at the last day, and that 
the people would not share in the blessings of 
Millennium. He regarded the inhabitants here as 


But itis the Judg- | 


And although there | 
**is a Number of the Elect of God to be born 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


from the fall which is to be | 


| reviewing his famous Chapter, 
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‘*to gain the angelical circumstances of the people 
“there.” Compare the Magnalia : Book i. Chap- 
ter i. 

Mede’s speculations are in curious contrast with 
those lines of his contemporary, George Herbert, 
which aroused the jealousy of the authorities at 
Cambridge, when his Temple was sent to tho 
press, in "1633. The Vice Chancellor refused to 
permit its publication unless they were eresed. 


“Religion stands on tipt 
“ Ready to pass to the 


But he afterwards consented, hoping ‘‘ that the 


oe in our Land, 
erlenn Strand.” 


| ‘*world would not take him to be an inspired 


‘* prophet.” 

Nor did all the wise and pious contemporaries 
of Increase Mather in New England, join in his 
his gloomy 
forebodings of the future of America. Samuel 
Sewall, whom we have elsewhere had occasion to 
celebrate as ‘‘ the first Massachusetts abolitionist” 
—challenged the entire theory and its cham. 


| pions in a very learned and able disquisition, in 


which he ‘‘ endeavoured to prove that America's 
‘name is to be seen fairly recorded in the Scrip- 
‘*tures,” and that ‘the New World ; 
** so far from deserving the Nick names of Gog 

“and Magog stands fair for being the 
‘* Seat of the Divine Metropolis.” 

To do this he fairly meets and answers the 
argument of the learned and pious Mr. Mede— 
** De Gogo e 


‘* Magogo in Apocalypsi Conjectura.” His vin- 


| dication of America and especially New England 


rises into poctry towards the close—and none of 
us can refuse to sympathise with him as he ‘* hopes 
‘*the Christian Reader will lend a favorable Ear 
‘*to his short Antiphony ”—a much more cheer- 
ful prophecy than that of his great contemporary, 
Mather : 

‘** As long as Plum Island shall faithfully keep 
‘“the commanded Post; Notwithstanding all the 
‘*hectoring Words, and hard Blows of the proud 
‘*and boisterous Ocean; As long as any Salmon, 
‘¢ or Sturgeon shall swim in the streams of Mervi- 
‘“mack; or any Perch, or Pickeril, in Crane 
“ Pond; ; As long as the Sea Fowl shall know the 


| ‘Time of their coming, and not neglect season- 


colonies or descendants from the Scythians (and | 


therein a notable fulfilment of the prophec ty about 
the enlargement of Japhet) and to be ‘the Gog 
**and Magog whom the devil will seduce to in- 
«‘ vade the New Jerusalem, with an envious hope 


‘*ably to visit the Places of their Acquaintance; 
** As long as any Cattel shall be fed with the Grass 
** growing in the Medows, which do humbly bow 
‘*down themselves before 7'urkie-Hill ; As long 
‘as any Sheep shall walk upon Old Town Hills, 
‘fand shall from thence pleasantly look down 
‘upon the River Parker, and the fruitfull Mar- 
‘“‘ishes lying beneath; As long as any free and 
‘*harmless Doves shall find a White Oak or other 
‘*Tree within the Township, to perch, or feed, 
‘¢or build a careless Nest upon; and shall volun- 
‘¢tarily present themselves to perform the office 
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} vention was probably only borrowed. 
isnot of essential importance. 
new to most of our readers and will be seen with 


» bey, at Bruck, and 
Bohemia, from 1740 to 1765. Procopius Diwisch, 
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“of Gleaners after Barley-harvest; as long as | known by publication, and thus the lightning- 
“Nature shall not grow Old and dote; but shall | 
“constantly remember to give the rows of Indian 


“GQorn their education, by Pairs: So long shall 
“Christians be born there; and being first made 
‘meet, shall from thence be Translated, to be 


“made partakers of the Inheritance of the Saints | 


“in Light. Now, seeing the Inhabitants of 


“ Newbury and of New England, wpon the due | 


“Observance of their Tenure, may expect that 
‘‘their Rich and Gracious LORD will continue 
“and confirm them in the Possession of these in- 
“valuable Privileges : Tet us have Grace, 
“ehereby we may serve GOD acceptably with 
“ Reverence and Godiy Fear. For our GOD 
“isa Consuming Fire. Heb. 12. 28, 29.” 


XI.—THE INVENTOR OF THE LIGHTNING- 


ROD, A PREMONSTRATENSIAN MONK.* 


[From La Cour d’Honneur de Marie, pub- 
lished at Tarascon, France, December, 1867.] 

Men of progress regard the invention of the 
lightning-rod, with gas and steam, as the most 
expressive proof of the superiority of the modern 
mind. . 


Every one knows that Franklin has been made 
akind of demi-god on account of his lightning- 


rod. Weare justified now in saying that his in- 
The fact 
Yet it will be 
pleasure by all. 

Mr. A. Zawadski, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Brunn, recently delivered a public lec- 


= turein which he demonstrated that the lightning- 


rod had been invented before Franklin, by Father | 
Procopius Diwisch of the Premonstratensian Ab- | 


-arish-priest at Brenditz, in 


was born at Senftenberg, in 1696. In 1760, 
he showed the electric fluid issuing from metallic 


} points, and thus succeeded in discovering the na- 
> tural law on which the lightning-rod is founded. 


The Empress Maria Theresa and her husband 
took great interest in his invention, when, at St. 


xO 


) Petersburgh, in 1753, Professor Richman wasstruck 
) bylightning which descended an isolated iron 
» bar, 


Diwisch drew up a Memoir on the fact, 
which he sent to Euler. On the fifteenth of June, 
1754, Father Diwisch raised the first lightning- 
rod, on his rectory, at Brenditz, where he died in 
1765. 

But, as often happensto men of real merit, mod- 


esty prevented his making his great invention | 


*The Premonstratensians are on Order fcunded by St. | 


Norbert, in 1080. There is a hcuse of the Order in the 


: United States, Ep, Hict. Maa. 


rod came to us from America, where it was re-in- 
vented by Franklin. 


XI0.—REVEREND BENJAMIN WOOSTER. 


COMMUNICATED BY CoLONEL THomas F. DE Vog,- 
or NEw York. 

{In the memorable defence of Plattsburch, which took 

ace onthe eleventh of September, 1814, the Reverend Ben- 
Jamin Wooster, of Fairfield, Franklin County, Vermont, 
with his brave associates, displayed so mucb promptness and 
patriotic zeal, that the Governor of the State of New York, 
(Daniel D. Tompkins,) transmitted to him and his flock, aa 
elegant full gilt B.ble, accomprnied with an appropriate let 
ter inscribed on one of its blank pages. This interesting 
document and the reply thereto, I send you, as I thonght 
they would be acceptable to your readers T. F. Dz V.) 


[Tne GoverNor’s LETTER. | 
Aurnany, April 21, 1815. 

REVEREND Smr:—General Strong, who com- 
manded the intrepid volunteers of Vermont, on 
the memorable cleventh of September, 1814, has 
made me acquainted with the very distinguished 
part you bore in the achievements of that day. 

A portion of your parishioners, roused by the 
dangers which hung over our invaded country, 
gencrously volunteered in her defense, and choose 
you, their Pastor, for their leader. You prompt- 
ly obeyed the summons, and placing yourself at 
the head of your little bahd, repaired with alacri- 
ty to the tented field. There you endured, with 
patient fortitude, the vicissitudes of the Camp, 


| spurning the proffered indulgences which were 


justly due to the sanctity of your character. In 
the hour of battle you were found with your com- 
mand in the ranks of the regiment to which you 
were attached, bravely contending for the imper- 
ishable honors of the victory. The invaders being 
expelled, you quietly returned, with your small 
but patriotic troop, to the duties of your sacred 


| calling, and there inculcated by precept those prin- 


ciples of morality, patriotism, and piety, of which 


| you had just given a practical demonstration. 


At a period, Sir, when principles inconsistent 
with what we owe ourselves, our Country, and our 
God, had gone abroad, your example on the occa- 
sion alluded to, could not fail to carry with it an 
irresistible influence. It illustrated the perfect 
compatability of the injunctions of patriotism 
with the duties of religion, and was a striking 
and affecting instance of that attachment and 
self-devotedness to the cause of a beloved coun- 
try, which ought always to distinguish the con- 
duct of the virtuous and the pious in times of 


| peril and of war. 


As a memorial of my vencration of your 
distinguished, noble, and patriotic conduct, 
on the eleventh of September, 1814, and of 
my grateful sense of the eminent benefit which 
this State and the Union have derived from your 
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example and exploits, I request your acceptance 
of this Sacred Volume; and beg you to convey 
to your brave associates the assurance of my 
high estimation of their patriotism and signal 
services. 
DanreEL D. ToMPKINS. 
To the Rev. BENJAMIN WoosTER, 
Fairfield, 
Franklin County, 
Vermont. 


Il. 
[Mr. Wooster’s REPLy. |} 


To his Excellency Dante, D. ToMPKINs, 

Governor of the State of New York. 

Sm: Last evening my sensibility was awak- 
ened by the reception of Brown’s Gilt Family 
Bible, which your Excellency was pleased to for- 
ward, by the politeness of Colonel Anthony 
Lamb, Aid-de-camp to your Excellency. 


If the stores of Heaven had been unlocked, | 


your Excellency could not have found a more pre- 
cious gift than the word of God, except you could 
have bestowed the very Gop OF THE WorD. And 


as if it were possible to enhance the value of the | 


present, your Excellency is pleased, in a letter 
dated ‘‘AtBany, April 21, 1815,” to bestow 
many enconiums on me and on my intrepid band, 
for our conduct at Plattsburgh, on the memorable 
eleventh of September, 1814. 

You are pleased to observe, that ‘‘ General 
“Strong, who commanded the intrepid volun- 
*‘ teers of Vermont, had made you acquainted 
‘with the part I bore in the achievements of that 
“day.” 

I did not, Sir, expect to be particularly noticed 
by General Strong, nor by the Governor of the 
first State in the Union ; but by this, I have ano- 
ther assurance, that our patriotic fathers delight 
to search out and reward the honest attempt to 
deserve well of our Country. Should a candid 
public consider your very handsome encomiuns too 
freely bestowed, I hope they will also believe 
that nothing but the speedy flight of the invaders 


could have prevented our deserving all which | 


your Excellency has been pleased to say. 


The calls of a sister State, for help in a com- | 


mon cause, wafted to our ears by the Western 
breeze, were powerful. The Governor of Ver- 
mont called for volunteers. Fourteen thousand 
British pressed upon Plattsburgh ; the shock was 
lke electricity ; and the language of the brave 
was, ‘I will go.” 

The act looked like temerity in the eyes of the 


over prudent : the event was dubious, and hung | 
tn auful suspense: but our lives had no value | 


when our country was in disgrace. 
My aged Brethren and Sisters, whom I loved as 
my life, then collected to hear a sermon prepar- 
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| atory to the Sacrament, from my lips, expressed 
their fears that I was depriving them of a Pastor 
for ever! They said, ‘* Will you not preach with 

‘‘us this once? We expect to see you no more! 

**Come, go with us into the. house where the 
| ‘Church are collected.” Fearing what effect so 

tender a mecting might have upon my mind, | 
| bade them a tender adieu, embraced my family in 
tears, kissed my clinging babes, and set out im- 
| mediately with my companions for Plattsburgh. 
| The conduct of my men on that hazardous expe- 
| dition, will endear them to me while my heart 
| beatsfor my Country or the blood remains warm 
in my veins. 

The honor done me on this occasion will be 
justly considered to be rendered to all my com.- 
panions in arms; and it is hoped will prove a 
stimulant to others, to seek to deserve well of their 
Country. 

Your Excellency is pleased to observe, that ‘I 
| **obeyed the summons, repaired to the tented 
‘* field, and there endured the vicissitudes of the 
‘camp, spurning the proffered indulgences 
‘‘which were justly due to the sanctity of my 
‘* character.” 

The sanctity of my station, Sir, I would sedn- 
ously preserve. But I have yet to learn, that 
sanctity of character will make bondage sweet, or 
dangers unbecoming, or justify idleness, when it 
isthe duty of every man to act. Law and cus. 
tom render me exempt; but my consceince and 
my Country forbade such an appeal. Hard, in- 
| deed, had been my lot to be chained by custom 
to a bed of down, when General Strong and his 
men were braving the dangers of the field of 
honor. How could my heart endure, when my 
people were in danger, and yet could not find me 
dividing those dangers at their side? I grew up, 
Sir, with the principle, that dangers lessen by 
being divided ; that States are strengthened by 
Union; and that regular armies and fleets are in- 
vigorated by seeing citizens contend by their side 
for the honor of victory. Hard is the lot of the 
soldier when they who should be his friends, 
whose battles he fights, whose property he de- 
fends, are idle and regardless of his fate. 

The sacred volume alluded to above, your Ex- 
cellency is pleased to present as a memorial of 
your veneration for my ‘‘ distinguished” conduct 
on the eleventh of September, 1814. Gratefully 
I receive it as such; and beg leave te remind your 
Excellency that the same holy book taught me to 
march for Plattsburgh and told me how to be- 
have while I was there. 

You were pleased to request me to convey to my 
‘* brave associates the assurance of your high esti- 
‘* mation of their patriotism and signal services.” 
It shall be done. And your Excellency may be 
assured, that should such a day as the eleventh of 
September, 1814, ever return while we have lify 
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{HE SAME MEN, NAY, MANY MORE, will appear in | 
the field, as VOLUNTEERS FROM FAIRFIELD. 

BENJAMIN WoosTER. 
FAIRFIELD, June 15, 1815. 
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evidence, the principal advocates of the 
Parks story yielded the ground. The facts of 
this case might easily have been known, yet no 
one seemed inclined to investigate the local tradi- 


| tion, which was probably started at the village 


XIV.—DANIEL PARKS AND THE CAPTURE 
OF FORT GEORGE. 
By Rey. B. F. DeCosta, 


For many years the story has prevailed, in the 
vicinity of Lake George, and elsewhere, that, 
when the War of the Revolution broke out, one 
Daniel Parks, of Queensbury, New York, went 
to Fort Edward and raised a company cf men. 
This being done, on the twelfth of May, he pro- 
ceeded to Fort George, situated at the head of 
Lake George, (the latter named in 1646, by | 
Fathe: Jogues, Lac du St Sacrement) capturing 
that Fort, together with ‘‘ Fort Gage,” and driving 
out two Companies of British Artillery, who re- | 
treated to Diamond Island, four miles down the 
Lake, where they intrenched. The Commander 
of the Garrisons, however, did not act like that 
celebrated officer who, when the danger ap- | 
proached, told his men that they would very | 
likely be defeated and find it necessary to retreat ; 
in consideration of which, he, being a little lame, 
would start now. The Commander of Forts 
George and Gage nobly stood to his guns, even 
after his pusillanimous soldiers fled down the 
lake, and confronted the ‘‘ Patriot,” Daniel Parks, 
and his Company of Volunteers, single-handed. | 
But eventually, it appears, his discretion got the | 
better of his valor, and he concluded to surrender, 
unconditionally, to the bold hero of Queensbury. 
Nevertheless he could not do this without first in- 
dulging in a little British bluster, telling Parks, 
in substance, that he was a very bad fellow, and 
that one day he would be hung for his temerity. 
The exploit finally gained commemoration in a 
monument, which was erected in the family Bury- 
ing ground at Sandy Hill. 

This story crept by degrees into miscellaneous 
literature, and has been advocated by various mem- 
bers of the learned professions ; while somewhat 
recently, the claims of Parks have assumed a still 
graver form, and until the present time no one has 
seriously questioned the story. When the writer 
first hinted that it was not to be fully believed, 
and questioned the existence of a garrison at that 
place, in 1775, he was assured that it was arecord- 
ed fact (to be found in the Records of Massa- 
chusetts) that there were two Companies of Artil- 
lery then at the Fort. One learned Judge 
assured the writer that he need not question the 
Parks story, as he had the very best proof of its 
truth ; and that the Tories afterward took a fear- | 
ful revenge upon the family for this very act. 
Finally, however, upon the presentation of the! 


that Fort George was 


Inn, and afterwards took a more substantial form. 
Nevertherless, the Records of New York show 
abandoned eight years 
before the alleged capture, and that Fort Gage 
never possessed a garrison nora gun. That, on 
the twelfth of May, 1775, an officer was taken 
prisoner there, is true; but the person taken was 
not an officer of the Army, nor was he taken by 
this Parks, but by Bernard Romans, a member of 
the Connecticut Committee on the Capture of 
Ticonderoga. The following Petition of the 
person taken into custody shows the chief facts 
of the case. It was copied, verbatim, by the 


writer, from the original document, in the hand- 
writing of Mr Nordberg ; which is now preserved in 
the Archives at Albany: 


[MemorraL OF JoHN NORDBERG. | 


«*THE MOST RESPECTABLE GENTLEMEN, PRO- 


** VINCIAL CONGRESS IN NEW YORK. 
‘* T begleave to represent to the most respectable 
** Congress this circumstance. 
‘‘Tam anative of Sweden, and have been per- 
** secuted for that, I have been against the French 
** faction there. 
‘*T have been in His Britanick Magesty’s Ser- 


| ** vice sinse January 1758, 


‘*Thave been twice shot through my body here 
‘*Jast war in America, & I am now 65 years old 
** reduced of age, wounds & and gravels, which 
‘*may be seen by Doctor Jones's certiticate. 

‘* 1773. I got permission in Jamaica to go to 
‘* London where I petition to be an Invalid officer, 
‘*but as a forrigner I could not enjoy a commis- 
‘*sion in England or Ereland His Magisty was 
‘* graciously pleased to give me the allowance for 
‘* Fort George 7 shilling sterling per day, with 
‘* liberty to live where I please in America, be- 
‘*cause the fort has been abandoned this 8 year 
‘“and only 2 men remain there for to assist any 
‘** express going between New Yok and Canada. 
‘*T arrived here in New York last year in Septem- 
‘* ber with intention to live in New York: as I 
“heard nothing else than disharmony amongst 
‘*Gentlemen which was not agreeable to my age, 
**T resolved to go to Fort George and live there 
“in a little Cottage as an Hermit, where I was very 
‘* happy for 6 months. 

‘“*The 12 of May last Mr. Romans came & 


| ‘*took possession of Fort George, Mr Romans 


‘* behaved very genteel and civil tome. I told 
‘*that I did not belong to the army and may be 
‘**considered asa half pay officer invalid, and 
‘*convinced him that I was pleagd with Grayell, 
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‘*Mr. Romans give me his passport to go to New | XV.—THE REVISED PROOFS OF JEFFER- 


‘*Lebanon for to recover my health, & he told 


‘nie that in regard to my age, I may go where I | 


** please. 


‘* As I can’t sell any bill for my subsistance, & | 
**T can’t live upon wind and weather, I therefore | th 
‘*beg and implore the most respectable Congress | this 


** permission to go to England, and I intend to 
‘*go to my native country, I could have 


‘‘but I will not upon any account do such a 
** thing—I hope the most respectable will not do 
‘* partially to refuse me, because major Ethering- 
“ton, Captain Brown, Captain Kelly which is in 
‘*the army have been permitted to go to Eng- 
**Jand, and it may happen they return here again 
**on actual Service, which old age & infirmities 
** render me incapable of. c 

‘“*As it is th custom among the Christian 
‘*nations and the Turks, thatthey give subsistance 
**to every Prisoner according to their Rank 
‘should th most respectable Congress, have any 


‘claim upon me to be a prisoner here, I hope | 


“ they will give me my subsistence from th 12 of 
‘* May last, according to My Rank as Captain 
**T implore th favor of th most respectable Con- 
‘* gress answer. I have the honour to remain 
“ with great respect, 

‘* GENTLEMEN 

‘Your most obedt humble Servant 
** Joun NorDBERG. 


een 


‘* New York decemb 775. 


Daniel Parks may possibly have accompanied | 


Romans on this occasion, as it appears from addi- 
tional documents, in the possession of the writer, 
that heemployed sixteen men, in various ways, at 
Fort George and elsewhere, whose great services 
cost him the sum of thirty shillings,—which was 
certainly a very small amount for the work of re- 
ducing two Forts with two companies of Artil- 
lery. 

Since some of the above facts 
brought out, ithas been suggested that Romans 
attended the Ticonderoga Exnecdition as an 
Engineer; and that he was despatched from Fort 
Edward to take Fort George with ‘two or three 
‘*men,” or thatthe taking of Fort George was 


an ‘‘after-thought;” all of which assumptions | 


are entirely untrue, as is proved from Documents 
now in my possession. The taking possession of 
the ruins of Fort George was a fore-thought of 
Bernard Romans, who quarrelled with the other 


members of the Connecticut Committee, and left | 


them to do this particular work, as he did not 


deem it well to have any representative of the | ; ; 
| before ‘‘on” andis noted in the Margin ‘4 *[thus 


British Crown, residing at that place, 
STUYVESANT Park, NEw York, 1868. 
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SON'S NOTES ON VIRGINIA, 
By E. B. O'Cattacnan, LL. D. 


The State Library at Albany ..possesses a copy of 
e Revised Proof-sheets of the first edition of 
work, with the Author's manuscript marks, 


| It formspart of the second Collection of books on 
gone | 


** away secret so well as some others have done, | 


America made by Mr. Warden, United States Con- 
sul at Paris, and purchased by the State of New 
York. Apart from its rarity, this copy and its 
dingy paper, blurred on the margins, here and there, 
with ink daubs, possesses a pecuiiar interest with 
the curious bibliographer as he cons over the 
‘‘Imprimaturs” from the pen of the celebrated 
Author of the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence. Thus, on opening the volume at signature 
A., the eye is at once arrested by the figure ‘‘38e” 
on the left corner at the top, showing this to 
have been the third Revise of the sheet, and the 
cabalistic French words ‘‘ Bon a tirer,” denoting 
that was also the last. 

On signature B. is the figure ‘‘ 2e” it being a 
second Revise, and at the foot, the printer is told to 
** Corriger les deux errata pa. 25 & 32. et il sera 
‘‘bonatirer ;” andonturninzto page twenty-eight, 
we find *‘ Abbany” with the first ‘‘b” scored 


| out, and an ‘‘1” in the margin; at page thirty-two, 
la 


‘*,” is to be inserted after the word ‘* perpen- 
** dicular.” 

Signature C. is a ‘¢8e” and has the usual im- 
primatur ‘* Bon a tirer.” 

Signature D. isa ‘‘ 2¢” but is marked ‘‘ Bon a 
tirer,” as also Signature E. 

Signature F. is a ‘‘3e ” revise, and has the usual 
‘** Bon a tirer” at foot with the additional words, 
‘en corrigeant les deux errata pa. 82.” These 
consist of a ‘*;” between the words ‘‘ former 
** Asia,” which is markcd out and to be replaced 
and a capital “I” beginning the word 
‘*in” after the word ‘‘ domesticated.” 

Signature G. is a ‘*3e” revise and ‘* Bon a 
tirer; ” but on 

Signature H. is the following Note from the 
Printer : 

‘< SIR, 

‘‘ If there should be but few errors remain- 

‘¢ing to correct in either of the three proofs, 

‘¢we should be much obliged, if we could 

‘have one of them for press in the morn- 

‘*ing, as we are in want of type.” 

Underneath this are the words—‘‘ Bon a tirer 
‘en corrigeant les 5 errata, viz. 1. p. 118. 1. page 
© 120et 8 pa. 121”. On turning to page 118, the 
correction consists of a single quotation mark 


*** On doit Kc}; at page 120, a ‘*: ” isscored out 
after the word ‘‘nature” anda “.” ordered in- 
serted; on page 121 a ‘‘, ” is to be ins:rtod after 
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| 
” 1 error, page 189, ‘‘ Hurchins” is corrected by 
marking the ‘*r” a ‘*t.” 

And 1 error, page 192, on the last line of the 
page, ‘*N.” is printed before ‘* Norfolk,” and is 
marked ‘* & N.” 

Signature N. is marked ‘* Bon a tirer”, correct- 


ing 


“man”; lower down, (11) line from top) a ‘‘, 
after the word ‘‘and” is &’ed and inserted after 
the next word ‘* that.” 
Signature ismarked, “‘ Bon a tirer en corrigeant 
“7 errata,” viz. on pages 131, 186, 141, 143. 
The error at page 131, is ** apprehenfions” for 
“apprehicnsions;” at page 136, it consists in the 


* in the 47038, the Total of the| 1 error, page 193, in the margin is printed 


omission of a ‘‘. 
Rain Column; at page 141, third line from top, 
“prallel ” is to have an ‘‘ a” inserted; and in the | 
table of winds, South-cast, at Monticello, there 
isa ‘‘space” between the figures 91 which is 
corrected in the margin by the mark 91”; at 148, 
‘barometer ” is printed ‘* brrometer ;” and in the | ? 
last line, ‘‘observations” is printed ‘ obsexva- | fallen out. 
tions,” and are marked accordingly. 2 errors, page 198, at the top of the page, the 
But apart from these typographical errors, this ; CTT 18 °* Into, the “i” having fallen down; and 
copy has a peculiarity worth noting. The Table it the fifth line *‘rhe” is for ** the. 
of ‘‘ Birds of Virginia,” is in three Columns: the 1 error, page 201, ‘‘records,” at the end of 
first, Linnean Designation ; the sccond, Catesby | the paragraph, is followed by a ‘*,” instead of 
Designation; thethird, the Popular name. In com- | ®™ - rs . , a : 
paring a subsequent Edition (that of Rawle, June, | Signature O. Is ** Bon a tirer” correcting 
1801) this table consists of five columns, thus; | 1 error, page 209, in the first line the word 
‘* passing ” is marked omitted. 
LINNEAN DESIGNATION. | 2 errors, page 211, In the second paragraph are 
Lanius tyrannus | to be inserted after the word ‘‘government:” ‘* it 
| “was the first too which was formed in the whole 
Muscicapa corona rubra ** United States. No wonder then that; ” and the 
. 1.5 | sentence begins ‘*'Time and trial * &c., in the 
7 proof. In the second, last line, ‘* Loudon” is 
POPULAR. Names. printed ‘* London”. 
Tyrant. Field marten | error, page 221, twelfthline, ‘‘ controvertible”, 
BuFrron | = tro” is erasc d. 
Oiseaux. | In Signature P., at page 227, fourth line, where 
8.398. | he is speaking of a small number acting asa 
: Quorum of the Legislature, the passage originally 
The figures in the additional column after Cates- | read as printed: ‘*But they might as well 
by, denote the Volume and Page of Catesby’s | ‘‘ have voted that a square inch of linen should be 
Natural History of Carolina, folio ; and those | ‘sufficient to make them a shirt, and walk into 
under Buffon, a reference, I suppose, to his work, | ‘* public view in confidence of being covered by 
for I have it not before me. To return from this | ‘it. Nor would it make the shirt bigger, that 
digression. ena octet | **they could get no more linen.” The compari- 
wee K. is a ; 2e . and marked ‘ Bon @ | son seemed ‘* odorous ; and all the words in the 
2 rer; and Signature 1. is Bona tirer en corri- above sentence after ‘* But, are stricken out and 
geant Verratum pa 155", where “ powerful” is | the following inserted: ‘‘ this danger could not 
printed ‘‘ powefrul.” ‘This Signature contains a | ‘‘ authorize them to call that a house which was 
folding table of Indian Tribes, marked at the top, | ‘‘none: and if they may fix it at cne number, 
“Ala page 169”; and at the bottom, ‘* Bon a ti- | ‘they may at another, tillit loses it’s fundamen- 
“rer, putting in the four words in the Margins.” | “tal character of being a representative body.” 
oa four words are ‘* North”, “South”, ‘* East”, | (Compare Rawles’ Ed, page 240, first line &ce.) 
West”, at the cardinal points. | A few lines lower down, ‘‘ But” is erased and 
_ Signature M. is marked ‘‘ Bon a tirer”, correct- | ‘‘ however” ordered inserted after ‘* power.” 
ing the Signature Q. is ‘‘ Bon a tirer” correcting 
, fron, page 173, in ‘ collection of bones” the | ‘2 errors, page 241, first line ‘‘philantrophy” is 
ct is to be printed “ &”. . | to have the ‘*h” after the ‘*t.” 
2 errors, page 179, ‘‘ Both of these,” inthe last! 1 errors, page 244, ‘‘itfelf” at the end of the 
two words, are broken letters. paragraph is to be ‘‘itself.” 
1 error, page 183, will” misprint for * | “1 error, page 248, ninth line from the top, 
1 crror, page 182, “ will” misprint for ‘‘ will,” | erase the **, ” after ‘* right” 
corrected, | 2 errors, page 250, ‘‘peifon” is corrected 
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‘*Co” **nstitution”, is written to be added. 

1 error, page 194, ** bearing” on last line : in 
margin is written ar.” 

1 error, page 195, ‘‘ gianted ” in margin ‘r.” 

1 error, puge 197, the ‘*i” in the “ing,” at the 
beginning of the first line, is supplied, having 


” 


CaTEsBY DESIGNATION. 
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“‘rfo” in margin, in the ninthline from bottom, 
and erase the ‘‘ .” after the word ‘‘ Children,’ 
the next line. 

1 error, page 251, another ‘‘.” after ‘‘ expence” 
is to bea **,” 

1 error, page 
**o” is to be an ‘a. 

On Signature R., are the words ‘‘ Bon a tirer”, 
correcting 

1 error, page 257, ‘* eomplicated,” the first let- 
er ought to be ‘‘c.” 

% errors, page 259, fourth line from bottom, 
par ticalar” is marked, ‘‘ rt (closer together. |” 
Ire erections in the Greek foot note, which 
lest the printer would not understand, the follow- 
ing is written: ‘‘the two Greek words when cor- 
‘rected should stand thus, vouespados ‘ opsdew.” 

2 errors, page 260, ‘‘romans” ought to have 
an “R”; and * upersit” an initial ‘‘s.” 

1 error, page 261, insert a ‘‘—” after 
* tinction.” 

2 errors, page 262, one in the Greek quotation 
from the Odyssey, an ‘‘s” being printed at the 
end of ‘‘ema”; and ‘ sind” (last line) for ‘‘ find.” 


Signature S. is marked ‘‘ Bon a tirer”, correct- 
ing. 

1 error, page 273 the word ‘‘ of” duplicated. 

lerror, page 274, ‘‘ev entually” erased and 
e essentially to be inserted. 

2 errors, page 285, ‘* subjec tod” has the turned | 
up ‘‘e” marked; and in ‘‘queay” an ‘‘r” is | 
marked to replace the ‘*‘ a.” 

1 error, page 288, ‘‘thom” 
is marked for correction. 


Signature T. ‘‘ Bon a tirer” correcting 

1 error, page 292, ‘‘submltted:” ‘‘i” for the 
“ 1.” 

1 error, page 297, ‘‘essentlal:” ‘‘i” for the 
“ 1.” 

Signature U. ‘‘ Bon a tirer” correcting 

1 error, page 313 ‘‘fore” is the 
fourth line. 

3 errors, page 315, the errors consist of adding 
an ‘*s” to the word ‘levy ” in three instances. 

1 error, page 316, a fraction (1-3) omitted at 
the foot of a column of figures shewing the ex- 
penses of the Government of Virginia. And here 
tis proper to remark that the total of these expen- 
ces in the original copy is four hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, whilst in Rawle's Edition, page | 
341, the footing istwo hundred and fifty thousand. | 
Some of the items are altogether omitted in the 
latter (such as the ‘“ Parish levy, $200,000,”) 
whilst others are greatly modified. 

Signature X. ‘‘ Bon a tirer correcting mistake 
** 324, 1 do. 333.” The former is ‘‘ resosolutions: ” 
take out ‘‘so.” The other, ‘‘Connecticnt,” is to 
have the last ‘‘n” replaced by a ‘‘ u.” 

Signature Y. ‘' Bon a tirer onvatiog 1 error, 


” 


** dis- 


253, in ‘‘oran-ooton” the last | 





in second last line, | 


| tant, Ido not know. 
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‘« 337 1, 347.” The first, ‘‘ Tittle”: take out ‘‘ t”. 
the latter is a mere comma too much. 

Signature Z. ‘* Bon a tirer correcting 1 error, 
‘* nage 357, 1 do pa. 364.” 

The error at page 357, first line, ‘‘ of province” 
ought to be ‘‘ of the province.” 

The error at page 364, ninth line, is in the year, 
which ought to be ‘* 1745.” 

Signature Aa. has the usual ‘‘ Bon a tirer”, cor- 
recting two errors, page 383, which consist of the 
transposition of a ‘‘, ” 

Signature Bb. is marked ‘‘ Bon a tirer.” 

Two scraps of Ms. are bound in at the end of 
the printed text: The first is as follows: 


| ‘* Les montagnes des Apalaches 


‘* sont connues en Virginie sous le 
‘“nom de Blue-Ridge, Nord-Ridge 


| “et Allegany. Voyage du Chevalier 


‘* de Chatelux en Amerique, P. 138;” 
and seems to have been embodied in the answer to 
Query 1V. 
The following is a copy of the second scrap: 
‘263,040,000 acres. En deduisant 
‘* pour l'eau 43,040, il en reste 
‘220,000,000. 
‘¢ Deduction pour les Officiers et les 
“Sold at du Regiment du Gen Clark 
150,000 
‘*Idem d'un 7 me des Sept rangs pour 
‘*Pusage de I: armie continentale 
“417,720 
“Tdem du 6™e° lot de Chaque 
‘*distric de Ville, pour le main 
‘*tien des Ecoles publiques, 80,640 } 
‘*Restant, 219,354,640" 
How many copies of these ‘‘ Revises” are ex- 
There is reason to believe 
that there are more than one. 


645, 360 


E. B. O'C. 


error in the 
| XVL—BASHABA AND THE TARRATINES. 


READ BEFORE THE MAINr Historica Society, 
AT Avausta, JANUARY 30, 1868, AND Com: 
MUNICATED TO THE HisTORICAL MAGAZINE, BY 
Joun E. Goprrey, Esq., or BANGOR. 


The readers of the first English chronicles of 
Maine, are early introduced to the word Bashaba, 
(spelled i in various ways) as the title of a Chief ot 
Chiefs, and, taking it for granted, that the author 
knew whereof they wrote, pass on without stop- 
ping to inquire whether it was the title of 4 
superior, or simply the name of an individual 
who occupied the position of a superior. 

In the Journal of Weymouth’s Voyage, ot 
1605, we find:—‘‘ June 1. Indians came and 
‘traded with us. Pointing to one part of thd 
* main, anaes, they signified to us that tho 
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“Bashebe, their King, had plenty of furs, and 
“much tobacco.”* 

Strachey mentions the the province of Sabino, 
“so called of a Sagamo or chief commander 
‘under the graund bassaba.” In another place, 
e says, ‘‘early in the morninge the salvadges 
‘departed in their canoas for the river of Pem- 
“aquid, promising Captain Gilbert, to accom- 
“pany him in their canoas to the river of 
‘Penobscot where the bassaba dwells.”+ 

Gorges says: ‘*That part of the country we 


‘¢ first seated in, seemed to be monarchical, by the | 


‘name and title of a Bashaba.”{ In other places, 
he calls him ‘‘ the Bashalas.” 


Captain John Smith, who was on the coast of | 


Maine, in 1614, says that certain tribes held ‘‘ the 
«“Basheba to be the chief and greatest among 


“them, though the most of them had Sachems | 
| their rulers, and with their systems of government. 


of their own.’ 


Hubbard says, ‘‘In the places more eastward 


“they called the chief rulers that commanded the | 
“‘rest, Bashabeas, as in the more westward plan- | 


‘tations they called them Sagamos or Sachems.”| 
All the authors above named wrote in the 


seventeenth century, and neither of them could | 


have had an intimate acquaintance with the 
customs of the savages of Maine. They all had 


the idea that there was a Chief with the title of | S 
| residence; and they knew where it was only from 


Bashaba, eastward of Sagadahoc, more powerful 


than any other Chief, and that all others in that | 


region were subordinate to him. 

There is reason for the belief that they were in 
error in treating Bashaba as a title. The fact 
probably is, that there was a Chief more power- 
ful than the other chieftains in his neighborhood, 
whose name was Bashaba or Betsebes. 

Champlain, who sailed up the Penobscot, 
(called by him the Norumbega) in 1605, writes in 


this wise: *‘ Now I will leave this discourse to | 
*rturn to the savages who had led me to the | 


“rapids of Norumbega; who went to inform 
“Bessabes, their Captain, and gave him warning 
“‘of our arrival. 

“The 16th day of the month came to us about 
30 savages, on the assurance given to them by 


“those who had served us as guides ; also came | 


*‘the said Bessabes to us that same day with six 
‘canoes. As soon as the savages, who were on 
“shore, saw him arrive, they all began to sing, 
“dance and leap until he had alighted; after- 
“wards they all sat down in a circle on the 
“ground, following that custom when they wish 
‘to make some speech or festival. Cabahis, the 
“other Chief, soon after arrived, also, with 20 or 


* Belknap’s American Biography, li, 189 ; Massachusetts 
, 


Historical Society's Collections, Ul, viii, 140. 
t Maine Historical Society's Collections, iii, 803. 
t Briefe Narrative—Maine H. S. Collections, ii, 61. 
‘I Williamson’s History of Maine, i, 464. 
| History of New England, 30. 
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‘¢30 of his companions, who withdrew to the 
‘other side, and rejoiced greatly to see us, inas- 
** much as it was the first time they had ever seen 
‘*Christians.” * * * ‘*Bessabes, secing us on 
‘*shore, made us sit down, and began to 
‘*smoke with his companions, as they ordinarily 
‘** do before making their speeches, and made us a 
‘present of venison and game. All the rest of 
‘the day and the following night, they did 
‘nothing but sing, dance, and feast, awaiting 
“‘daylight: afterwards each one went back: 
‘* Bessabes, with his companions, on his part, and 
‘*we on ours, much pleased with having become 
‘* acquainted with this nation.”* 

The Jesuit missionaries were with the savages 
upon the Penobscot as early as 1611, and was upon 
such terms of intimacy with them that they had 
the best opportunities to become acquainted with 


They mention no Chief bearing the title of Bash- 
aba, but in their Jtelation of 1611, there is 
mention made of three Captains, ‘‘ Betsabes, 
‘¢ Oguigueou and Asticou,”+ and of the ‘‘ Saga- 
‘mo of Kadesquit, called Betsabes.’’} 

The first four authors quoted above, wrote in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, but 
neither of them had seen the person called 
Bashaba ; neither of them had visited his place of 


hearsay. Hubbard wrote in the latter half of the 
century, and got the idea that the chief rulers 
were called Bashabeas, probably, from Gorges’s 
expression ‘‘ the Bashabas.” 

But Champlain, as appears by the above ex- 
tract, and the Jesuits, had a personal acquaintance 
with Bessabes. In the third Chapter of the 
Relation of 1611, there is an account of an inter- 
view with him and the other Captains mentioned ; 
and in the twenty-fourth Chapter, they say : ‘*On 
‘‘our first visit and landing at St. Savior, we 
‘*made as though the place did not please us, and 
‘*that we should go to another part; the good 
‘people of the place wept and lamented. On 
‘‘the contrary, the Sagamo of Kadesquit, called 
‘*Betsabes, himself came for us to allure us by a 
‘*thousand promises, having heard that we pro- 
** nosed to go there to dwell.” 

Mr. Thornton, in his Ancient Pemaquid, gives 
the name of the Chief, Lord, or Sagamore of 
Mawooshen, as Bashaber.§ 

It is difficult to determine of what tribe Bash- 
abas was Chief. His place of residence was, 
probably, Kadesquit, or some point above. It is 
there the Jesuits locate him. The other authors 
do not give him any definite locality, although 
Champlain saw him in that neighborhood. 


* Champlain’s Voyages, Chapter ITI. 

t Relations des Jesuits, i., Chap. Ill, & 

t Tbid, Chap. XXIV, 62. 

§ Maine Historical Society’s Collections, v, 150. 
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By some it is supposed, that the ancient head- 
quarters of the Eastern savages were upon the | 
plateau, known as the “ Brimmer Flats,” in | 
Brewer, and opposite the mouth of the Ken- 
duskeag, which flows into the Penobscot at 
Bangor, and that this was the locality of the 
mythical great city called Norumbega. | 

At the period of which we write, there could 
have been no spot in the East more eligible for an 
Indian scat of government than this. It was 
remote cnough from other tribes, and from it | 
easy communication was had with the sea. Fish | 
were abundant in the rivers, and it was in the 
centre of the game and fur region.* 

The extent of the dominions of Bashaba is | 
unknown. Mr. Poor, in his Vindication of 
Gorges, says, that his authority ‘extended to 
“‘Narragansct Bay.”} Mr. Thornton says that 
his dominions were watered by nine rivers, of 
which Quibiquesson was on the East and the | 
Shawacotoc, or Saco, on the West. 

Gorges designated the dominion of Bashabas | 
as Moasham, and bounds it on the West and 
Southwest by the country of the Sockegones, and | 
onthe East and Northeast by the country of the | 
Tarentines.§ 

Notwithstanding Gorges deems Bashaba the | 
Chief of some other tribe than the Tarratincs, is | 
it not probable that he was in reality the Chief of | 
that people? Williamson says, that ‘ all the old | 
“authors, Smith, Purchas, Winthorp, Prince, and 
“Hubbard, agree, that the general name of the | 
“natives upon the Penobscot was Tarratines.”4 
But Smith says, *‘ The principal habitations I saw 
* at the Northward was Penobscot, who are at war 
‘‘ with the Tarrateens, their next northerly ncigh- 
““bors.” Gorges makes mention ‘‘ the war grow- 
“ing more violent between the Bashaba and the 
*¢Tarrentines.” If Bashaba’sabode was at Kades- 
quit, and he was not the chief of the Tarratines, 
that people must have been further North. In} 
this case, the ‘‘ old authors” cannot be correct in 
applying the gencral name to the natives upon 
the Penobscot. 

The early writers were confused by the dif- 
ferent names applied to the tribes, and give no 
very reliable information relative to them, or to 
the extent of theirdominions. The idea prevails | 
at the present time, that the Penobscots are the | 


! 





* If there was ever a town at this point, it must have 
been prior or subsequent to the visit of Champlain. He 
says, * from the entrance to where I was, which is abont 25 
“leagues, I saw no city, nor village, nor appearance of there | 
“having been one ; but, indeed, one or two savage huts | 
“ where there was nobody.” Voyages, Ch. III. 
History of Maine, 269. It is questionable whether any | 
savages had any villages of any permanency upon the Pen- | 
obscot prior to the eighteenth century. | 

t+ Vindication—Popham Memoria!, 51. | 

+ Maine Historica! Society's Collections, v, 156. 

§ Briefe Z/arrativc—Maine H. 8. Collections, ii, 62. 

I History of Maine, i, 464. 
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descendants of the Tarratines. But who were the 
Tarratines? It is difficult, if not impossible, to 


| ascertain their origin, or the origin of their name, 
| Mr. John Gilmary Shea mentions the conversion 
}of “the powerful tribe 
| ** Tarenteens, as the early English settlers called 


of the Abenakis, or 


**them.”* The French do not appeer to have 
applied that name tothem ; still it is not probably 
Gorges says, ‘*this Bashaba 
‘had many enemies, especially those to the East 
‘*and Northeast, whom they {the savages] called 
*Tarentines.”+ Father Vetromile thinks the 
name was derived from Atironta, a brave Indian 


| who rendered many services to the first mission- 


aries.{ It is more probable, that it was derived 
from Taratouan, the name of another brave chief- 


| tain who took the missionaries under his protec- 
| tion.§ 


Wood says, in relation to the New England 
savages, **The country as it is in relation to the 


| ** Indians, is divided as it were into shires, every 


** severall division being swayde by aseverall King, 
“the Indians to the East and Northeast bearing 
**the name of Churchersand Tarrenteenes.”"{ It 
is not probable that the tribes occupied with 
reference to the bounds of the then New England. 
Purchas places tle Tarratine country in forty de- 
grees and forty minutes. | 

Mr. Kidder says, ‘‘they” [the Penobscots or 
Tarratines| ‘* occupied the country on both sides 
‘fof the Penobscot Bay and River ;” and that 
‘*their Chief or Bashaba was said to have been 


| ‘acknowledged as far as Massachusetts Bay.”() 


Mr. Kidder may be considered as authority for the 
locality of their dominions, and for the fact that 
Bashaba was their chief. Gorges was doubtless 
wrongly informed as to the Tarratines and their 
Chief, the whole of the Penobscot region having 
been theirs, and Bashaba their superior. 


XVO.—NOTE ON COLUMBUS. 
By Hon. J. Russers. 


So much interest is felt in all that relates to 
Columbus, that I have ventured to send you, for 
publication in Tie Hisrorrcan MaGazing, an 
extract from a rare history of Genoa, almost 
cotemporary with the great navigator, which it 
seems proper should be known and preserved. 

It has, with some truth been stated, that few of 
the late biographers of Columbus had possessed 
themselves of, or had access to, original materials. 
This is evident from an examination of the his- 


3ARTLETT. 


SULLIVAN'S | ~ 


* The Catholic Church in the United States, 18. 

t+ Briefe Narrvative—Maine H. 8. Collections, ii, 61. 
t The Abenakis—Maine H. 8. Collections, vi, 208. 
§ Jesuit Relation of 1637, Chapter XIV, 65, 

SI Zvew England’s Prospect, Part I. Chapter. 

i Pilgrims, 939. 

Q Haine Historical Society’s Collections, vi, 282. 
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tories of Columbus, wherein it will be seen how 
few cotemporancous authors are referred to. 
Several places, it is well known, contend for the 
honor of having given birth to him; ‘but it 
‘seems satisfactorily established ” says Mr. Irving, 
“that he was a native of the ancient city of 
“Genoa.” (Life of Columbus, i, 4.) In this 
opinion Mr. Prescott coincides (Ferdinand and 
Isabella, ii. 115.) The work from which the 
extract was taken, was printed in Genoa, in 1551 ; 


and this, which would naturally claim every thing | 


that would reflect honor on the city, plainly 
asserts that Columbus was born in Cogerio, a town 
on the Western Shore, twenty miles from Genoa. 


This townis among those that contend forthe honor | 


of being the birth place of Columbus. Mr. Harrisse, 
in his Notes on Columbus, speaks of this town of 


**Cugureo,” which, he says, ‘relies upon two | 


“unimportant documents which do not date 
“*further back than the beginning of the six- 
‘teenth century.” This same author gives the 





title and collation of the History of Genoa in | 


question, but it does not appear that the work 
was examined by him. The volume is in the 
library of Mr. John Carter Brown, of Providence, 
and bears the following title :— 

RisTRETTo | DELLE | Hisrorte | GENoveEst | 

pi Paoro | INTERIANO. | 

4to Engraved title with a shield at the bottom 
of the page, across which is the word Lipertas. 
Dedication, 3 preliminary leaves. Text 3—233 
leaves. Text in Roman letters. 8 Books ; ruled 
throughout with red lines. Colophon. In Lucca 
per lo | Basprago | MDLL. 


The following is the extract relating to Colum- 
bus :— 

‘*Ma questa contentezza della Citta, fu nel 
“XCI, da vna grandissima pestilenza perturbata, 
“per la quale appena la quinta parte delle genti 
“‘rimase viuda, sendoui non meno quell’ anno in 
“modo congelato il mare intorno al Mole, & ai 
“Ponti, che co fatiche i Nauigli da le ripe spiccar 
“si poteano, & per che la Repub. era in alcune 
“‘alterationi con Ferdinando Re di Castiglia, & la 


“Reina Isabella venuti, mandaronsi loro Fran- | 


“ cesco Marchesio, & Gio. Antonio Grimaldo per 





“‘Oratori a comporli, nel cui ritorno fu portata la | 
“ certezza dcl glorioso discoprimento della nuoua 


“ terra occidentale di quel Regno fatto per Chris- 
“‘toforo Colombo Genouese, il cui nome fia per 
“‘esser ai Posteri in eterna vencratione. 


Costui | 


“(per non giudicar la materia da esser adietro 
*‘Jasciata) sendo di parenti oscurissimi nato, d'yna | 


“villa discosta XX. Miglia dalla Citta nostra, 
‘nella Riuiera di Ponente, Cogerio domandata, 
**datosi al nauigare, giunse ad esser guida, o sia 
** Piloto delle Naui che nell’ Oceano si trauagliano, 
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‘*altezze del Sole, & del Polo in quelle nauiga- 
‘*tioni presa hauea, venne in tanta confidanza di 
‘* se stesso, che si espose ad vn'impresa, da pochi 
*¢ altri che da lui sino allhora tentata, perche non 
**potendo ecredere, che del stretto di Gibeltaro 
‘*vscendo, gli douesse per ql tratto macar nuoua 
‘terra, a i Re catolici di Spagna, per qual 
‘* effetto ricorse, da quali hauendo doppo molte 
‘*dilationi tre Carauelle con CXX. huomini 
‘* ottenute verso I'Isole fortunate con quelle prese 
‘il camino, & di quiui partitosi, in spatio di 
‘*XXXIL. gioruo doppo molti contrasti, & dispa- 
‘‘yeri dellagente sua, la quale volea tornar 
‘‘udietro, scoperse quell’ Isole che della Spag- 
‘‘nuola gli dettero inditio,, & cio con tata gloria 
**dei moderni, per Yampiezza della terra che 
‘*n’ e’poi stata conquistata, & alla fede di Christo 
‘*yidotta, che si puo dire esser stato an vi‘altro 
‘* Mondo dato vita.” Libro Ottuvo, 227, & verso. 


[TRANSLATION. | 


The happiness of the city [of Genoa] was dis- 
turbed in [14]91 by a terrible pestilence which 
spared hardly a fifth of the population, by the 


| freezing of the harbor about, the wharves and 
| bridges so that vessels found great difficulty in 


leaving port, and also because the Republic had 
fallen into some disputes with Ferdinand, King 
of Castile and the Queen Isabella. 

Francesco Marchesio and Giovanni Antonio 
Grimaldo were sent as envoys to adjust them : on 
their return they established the certainty of the 


| glorious discovery of the new land West of that 


kingdom made by Christopher Columbus, a 
Genoese, whose name posterity will hold in 
eternal veneration. This man (for I do not think 
the matter should be overlooked) born of most 
obscure parentage, in a town distant twenty miles 
from ourcity, onthe Western Shore, called Cogerio, 
adopted a sailor's life, rose to be a guide or pilot 
of vessels that traverse the ocean, and with the 
dexterity of unaided genius (although of little 
learning) and experience in taking the sun and 
the Pole, acquired by him in those navigations, 
he came to have so much confidence in himself 
that he exposed himself to an enterprise which few 
others had attempted till now. Not being able to 
believe that by sailing from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar he should fail to make new land, he applied 
to the Catholic Sovereigns of Spain, and having, 
after many delays, received from them three Cara- 
vals and one hundred and twenty men, he took 
his way towards the Fortunate Islands, and sailing 
thence, in the space of thirty-two days from the 


| time of his departure, and after many debates 


and contests with his men, who wished to turn 

back, he discovered those islands which gave him 
’ 5 

indication of Hispanola, and that with so much 


“4 ry 4 ~traese «o %: < . 
& con la destrezza solo dell’ ingegno (come che glory of the moderns for the amplitude of the 


“poco literato fusse) & ispericnza ch'egli dell’ 


land which has thus been conquered and reduced 
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to the faith of Christ, that he may be said to have | 
given life to a new world. 
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was an obvious impediment to perfect melody ; 


j and though strongly defended by many of the 


clergy, was probably one of the causes that led to 


| the rise of a body of anti-psalmists, between 1640 


XVIII.—FLOTSAM. 


(These ecraps have been picked up in vations places, and | 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—Eb. | 
Hist. Mae.] 

Psanmopy In New Encianp.—At a recent 
lecture in Salem, Mr. Goodell, remarked, as re- | 
ported in The Essex County Mercury, for De- | 
cember the twenty-fifth, that the history of Puri- | 
tan psalmody begins with the Reformation, when 
the great innovators of doctrines and disciplines | 
invaded the choirs, as they had the altars, and | 
divided the services of both between the Preacher 
and the Congregation. 

The Reformed music, though much derided by | 
cathedral priests, is now universally praised by 
competent critics for its sublimity and peculiar 
fitness ; a recent Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music having declared in a critical review of | 
Music that ‘‘ the pure sacred strains,” such as the 
Old Hundredth Psalm and the tunes London, | 
Windsor, &c., and those made in imitation of | 
them, ‘‘ are alone worthy of study.” 

The work of the Reformation was aided by 
them ; and these were the tunes with which our | 
Puritan fathers were familiar, and which they | 
brought with them to these shores as among their 
sacred treasures. 

A copy of Thomas Ravenscroft’s Collection of | 
Tunes, dated 1621, containing the autograph of | 
Governor Endicott, and now in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society's Library, was next described. as 
a work showing a very thorough and correct 
knowledge of musical science, on the part of the 
composers as well as of the singers who used it; 
but the second and third generations in New | 
England lost much of what their fathers and | 
grandfathers knew, including the use of instru- 
ments with which many of the first settlers were | 
familiar, but which had become so neglected in | 
1673, that the Commissioners for the Plantations | 
reported that there were no ‘‘ musicians by trade” 
in the whole Colony. 

Music in the New England congregations was | 
entirely vocal, from the first. At Salem, Ains- | 
worth’s Psalms were used until 1667; and in 
Plymouth, until 1692. These were provided with | 
tunes printed to accompany the verses, so that it 
was not necessary to line out the Psalm in these 
places, as had become the custom in other places | 
where the Bay Psalm book (without music) was | 
used. Ainsworth’s version contained forty-four | 
tunes. 

The ‘‘lining” or ‘‘ deaconing off” the verse 








and 1660. 

Music gradually grow worse; the number of 
tunes used in public worship was reduced to thir- 
teen, and, in most congregations, no more than 


' three or four of these were ever attempted to be 


sung. The hymn was lined and then ‘‘sung by 
‘“‘ rote,” as it was called, the whole congregation 
joining, without regard tothe rules of rhythm, 
melody or dynamics, and with no know- 
ledge of or attempts at, harmony. The confusion 
that ensued was ludicrous in the extreme and is 
described by a contemporary, the Reverend 
Thomas Walter, as sounding ‘“ like five hundred 
‘* different tunes roared out at the same time.” 

The date of the arrival of the Province 
Charter (1692) or of the Revolution of 1688, was 
described as an epoch in the History of Music, as 
well as in many other things enumerated. The 
first music printed in New England, appeared 
about 1690; and within about thirty years there- 
after, a successful attempt was simultaneously 
made to introduce ‘‘ regular singing” or singing 
by note, instead of the loose and incorrect rote 
singing which had prevailed. The action of the 
leaders in this movement was narrated at consid- 
erable length by Mr. Goodell. 

In 1710, the first account of the use of organs, 
in New England, appears; and in 1713, one was 
imported for King’s Chapel in Boston, which lay 


| seven monthsin the porch, before it was set up, on 


account of the public clamor against it. 

In 1748, the first organ was set up in Salem, in 
St. Peter’s church; and, in 1745, Edward Brom- 
field of Boston nearly completed the first Ameri- 
can-made organ, which was declared a very fine 
instrument of one thousand, two hundred pipes 
and two banks of keys. And the first organ used 
outside of Episcopal churches, was set up in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1770. 

Competent musicians began to arrive here, and 
to spring up among the population ; and music 
books and books of musical instruction were 
published here,—the first by the Reverend John 
Tufts, of Newbury, in 1712. 

Details of the struggle to introduce regular 
singing were given, andalso an account of the early 
engravers of music. 

The American Revolution was next asserted to 
be another epoch, in more respects than one; and, 
as it approached, a movement led by Reverend 
Lemuel Hedge of Warwick, Massachusctts, was 
made to abolish the ‘lining out” process which 
had generally prevailed: up to that time. This 
movement was also successful, and was one of 
the results of the previous movement in favor of 
regular singing. 
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At this period, also, William Billings, of Bos- 
ton, of whom an account was given, began to 
compose original and peculiar music, which, for | 
along time, enjoyed unbounded popularity. 
His fugues, although inferior music, were des- 
scribed as the work of a man of genius, and as 
bearing marks of progress from the previous con- | 
dition of music here. He improved the system 
of singing schools started, in 1720, by Reverend | 
Thomas Symmes, of Bradford ; introduced instru- 
mental music ; and created a popular enthusiasm 
in behalf of music generally. His fugue music 
has been often described as of American origin, | 
and has been severely criticised and derided on | 
that account; but it was, in fact, introduced into | 
England from Italy, as early as towards the close 
of Elizabeth's reign. 

The state of music, though improved from 
former times, was low indeed: in New England, 
during the last thirty years of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury. In England, it was, relatively, lower still. | 
Since Billings’ day, its conrse, here, has been | 
steadily upward. 

From 1760 to 1780, seats began to he set apart | 
for select choirs, and instrumental music began 
to be introduced. Music, after the begining of | 
this century, began to improve. Accounts were | 


given of the individuals and societies prominent 
in this work of reform, begining with the Essex 


Musical Association of 1797, and its sister Society | 
in Middlesex. 

The struggle that ensued between the old-fash- 
ioned fuguists and the ‘‘Old Hundred” singers 
(as they were called,) of the New School, was | 
depicted. 

Instruments were generally introduced in the | 
following order ; first, the pitch pipe; second, tun- | 
ing fork, or the brass reed ; and the third, Violin- 
cello, which were followed by the flute, hautboy, 
clarinet, bassoon, and violin; and, finally, the 
majestic organ, which though ‘ introduced here 
“ before the Revolution, as we have seen, was never 
“used West of the Alleghanies, until 1837.” 

Finally, the productions of our native compos- 
ers were briefly commented on, and the fact 
noticed that from Salem had gone forth the 
beautiful and familiar tunes of ‘ Supplication,” 
“Merton,” and our own sweet ‘* Federal-street ,” 
which was sung in every Protestant chapel from 
San Francisco to the Alps. 


important. as an evidence of the rapid growth, 


during the twenty years since the first Californian | 


newspaper was printed, to merit permanent preser- 
vation: 
“In San Francisco, there are twelve dailies, 


| ** papers (uokoa, 
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**one tri-weekly, and forty-one wecklies. Part 
‘fof the latter are printed in French, Spanish, 
*¢ and Italian. 

‘*Tn the remainder of that State—twelve dailies, 
‘* one tri-weekly, and seventy-three weeklies. 

“Tn Oregon—three dailies and nineteen week- 
** lies, 

‘In Nevada—four daiiies and six weeklies. 

“In Washington Territory—eight weeklies. 

‘In Idaho—one daily, one tri-weekly, and 
** three weeklies. 

‘In Utah—two dailies, one semi-weekly, and 
‘two weeklies. 

**In Colorado—one daily and one weekly. 

‘*In Montana—one tri-weekly and one weekly. 

‘*In British Columbia—three dailies and five 
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‘In Pacific ports of Mexico—six wecklies. 

**TIn Sandwich Islands—two English and two 
‘* Hawaiian weeklies, and two monthlies—in all 
‘* six papers. 

‘¢ The total comprises two hundred and{fourteen 
‘*papers. The advertisements paid for in San 
‘* Francisco exceed four hundred thousand copies. 
‘*The weekly circulation of all the city papers 
‘exceeds two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
**copies. The circulation of the three English 
‘*papers printed in Honolulu (Advertiser, Ga- 
* zette, and Friend)is about two thousand, two 
** hundred copies, and that of the three Hawaiian 
Au Okoa, and Alaula) 
**seven thousand, eight hundred—in all ten thou- 
‘sand copies, among a population of five thou- 
‘*sand foreigners and sixty thousand Hawaiians.” 


Tue First Baptists ty New Lonpon.— 
Baptists were first driven into New London, 
Connecticut, before the Sheriffof the County. He 
arrested a number of them where he found them 
worshipping God in a private house, on the- West 
side of the river, and compelled them to walk the 
distance of many miles to the jail, in which he 
locked them up, on charge of ‘* worshipping con- 
‘* trary to law,” One the number was a sister with 
a young child, which she carried all the way in 
her arms. Another was the man in whose house 
they had met to worship. He was not a Baptist ; 
but the Sheriff, finding him with such company, 
took him along and locked him up with the rest. 
At first he was greatly enraged. When exhorted 


| by the others to be quiet, his reply was : ‘‘ You can 

Tae Paciric Press.—In Trubner's Literary! «¢ i Db 
Record is the following statement of the present 
condition of the Pacific press, which is sufficiently | 


‘* afford to be patient, and suffer for your religion. 
“Tf your religion is what you say it is, it is worth 
“suffering for. I am locked up for nothing. 
‘*T have no religion.” He was however, con- 
verted while in prison, and afterwards became a 
Baptist with his fellow-sufferers, as did also the 
child that went to prison in a mother’s arms, 
and for the mother's sin of worshipping God. 
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‘* A Prnarm Famiy.—To THE Epiror oF THE | 


Transcript :—Noticing in the New York Hven- 
ing Post of Wednesday and the TZ'ranscript of 
Thursday, mention of an inscription ona grave- 
stone in the church-yard of Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, of Mrs. Elizabeth Paybodie—in- 
duces the following statement : 

Biadford, in his History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, enumeratingthe voyageurs of the Mayflower, 
states that ‘‘ Among ye names of those who came 
“* over first in ye year 1620, were Mr. W™ Mollines 
[modernized Mullins] ‘‘and his wife and two 
“children, Joseph and Priscilla, and a servant, 
“‘Robert Carter. Mr. Mollines and his wife, his 
** sone and his servant, dyed the first winter. Only 
*‘his daughter, Priscilla, survived and married 
“with John Alden.” The four daughters of 
John and Priscilla (Mollines) Alden were con- 
nected as follows: 

Elizabeth married William Pabodie, of Little 
Compton, Rhode Island. 

Sarah married Alexander Standish, son of 
Miles Standish. 

Ruth married John Bass, of Braintree, now 
Quincy. 

Mary married Thomas Dellano. 

It appearing that Mrs. Paybodie died in 1717, 
at the age of ninty-four years, she must have been 
born in 1623. Therefore it would not seem pro- 
bable that she could have been the first-born 
(although almost) of the Pilgrims here, but was 
undoubtedly the oldest daughter of John and 
Priscilla Alden. N. C. 


AMERICAN Members orf THE LONDON Society 
oF ANTIQUARIES.—About two years ago the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Boston Advertiser: 

‘*Mr. Adamshas been elected Honorary Fel- 
“low of the London Society of Antiquaries, in 
**place of Mr. Everett. This is an honor rather 
** srudgingly conferred, and therefore more highly 
**prized than most similar honors are. 
** other Americans who are Honorary Fellows are, 
‘*we believe, Messrs. George Ticknor, Jared 
** Sparks, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, George Ban- 
* croft, Robert C. Winthrop, Joseph R. Ingersoll 
**and John Lothrop Motley. 

I called the attention of John Gough Nichols, 
Esquire, to this statement and he kindly furnished 


| the State. 


The | 





me with the following corrected list, which may 
be worth publishing : 

1848—March 27. Honorable George Bancroft, 
New York. 

1850-—Feb. 21. 
ton. 

1852—Jan. 22. E. George Squier, Esq., New 
York. 

1855—May 3. Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, Boston. 


George Ticknor, Esq., Bos- 
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1859—Feb. 10. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Boston. ° 

1860—June 7. 
Vienna. 

1865—Dec. 7. Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 

He adds that neither Mr. Sparks nor Mr. In- 
gersoll was a member of the Society. 


Ws tas 


John Lothrop Motley, Esq., 


Massacnusetts Sratistics.—The Secretary of 
State has recently published the ‘* Abstract of tho 
‘* Census of 1865,” which contains a vast amount 
of valuable statistical information relating to the 
State of Massachusetts. As regards population 
per square mile, it is now, and has always been 


Jirst among the States of the Union; the number 


per square mile, in 1860, being one hundred and 
fifty-seven and eighty-three-one hundredths inhabi- 
tants. The population of the State, to-day, is one 
million, two hundred and eighty-one thousand, 
seven hundred; in 1865, it wasone million, twohun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand, and thirty-one— 
males, six hundred andtwothousand, and ten ; fe- 


| males, six hundred and sixty-five thousand, and 


twenty one; showing anexcess of sixty-three thou- 
sand femalesoverthenumberof males. Of the total 
population, cight hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand, one hundred and fifty-six were natives of 
The foreign clement is relatively most 
numerous in Suffolk County, where thirty-three 
and twelve-one hundredths per cent of the whole 
population are foreign-born. Thenumberof dwel- 
lings was returned as two hundred and eight 
thousand, six hundred and ninety-eight, Of the 
ten thousand, one hundred, and sixty-seven 
colored persons in Massachusetts, two thousand, 
three hundred, and forty eight are found in Bos- 
ton, and one thousand, five hundred, and seven- 
teen in New Bedford: and in fifty-eight towns 
there is no colored person. The largest numbers 
in the table of occupations of females are domes- 
tics, twenty-seven thousand, three hundred and 
ninety-three ; operatives, twenty thousand, one 
hundred and fifty-two; and teachers, six thou- 


| sand, and fifty. 


Fosstz Foor Prinrs.—Excavations are in pro- 
gress at Turner’s Falls, Massachusetts, for a flour 
and grist mill; and on the rocks, twenty feet 
below the surface, have been found the prints of o 
foot resembling that of a wolf, though larger 
than that made by a horse. Prints of small fishes 
are also found, with the eyes, fins, scales, etc., 
all perfectly visible. These, with other speci- 
mens, are taken from the banks of the Connecti- 
cut, on the Gill side, from a solid ledge of rocks, 
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Tue Fort Pintow Arran. 
A Card from General N. B. Forrest. 


To THE Epiror oF THE New York TIMes. 
A correspondent of the Z'imes, whose letter 
was published on the twenty-fifth instant, says : 


‘At the time of thecapture of Fort Pillow by 
“the rebel General Forrest, and the massacre of | 
“its entire garrison, General (then Colonel) Law- 
“rence was in command of Fort Columbus, a 
“noint on the Mississippi river above Fort Pillow. 
“General Forrest, flushed with his victory and his | 
“murders, marched from Fort Pillow directly on 
“Fort Columbus, notified Colonel Lawrence that 
“the commander and garrison of Fort Pillow had 
“been massacred, informed him that he com- 
“manded ten thousand troops, and knew that he 
“‘(Lawrence) had only one thousand, and ordered 
‘chim to surrender in one hour's time, or he and 
“his command should share the fate which had | 
“been visited on the garrison of Fort Pillow.” 


Ihave hitherto borne in silence these outrage- 
ous assaults upon my character as ® man and a 
soldier; but a decent regard for my own reputa- 
tion, and a sense of duty to the brave gentlemen | 
who fought under me during the late war, will 
not permit me to remain silent any longer. I 
must therefore ask you to be pleased to allow me | 
to say through the columns of the Z’imes, that the 
charges made against me by your correspondent 
are utterly false, and that their falsity can be 
easily demonstrated by proof, which is within 
easy reach. 

The official Report of the United States officer 
commanding at Fort Pillow, and the testimony | 
reported by the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee, of which Vice-president Wade was Chair- | 
man, show that the garrison consisted of only 
about five hundred and eighty officers and men. 
Other proofs, which I can produce at any time, 
show that I captured, and can account for, 
more than three hundred of these—sixty-five 
of them, who were badly wounded, having been | 
delivered by me to the officer commanding a 
United States gunboat in the vicinity of the fort, 
and about two hundred and fifty (an official | 
descriptive list of whom is now in this city in the | 
possession of General Thomas Jordan,) having | 
been turned over by me to General Polk, at Demo- 
polis, Ala. Of these captured men ninety were 
negro soldiers. Nor werethe rest of the garrison 
all killed ; for many of them effected their escape, 
While others were drowned in the attempt. It 
will thus be seen that the proportion of killed | 
was not greater than is usual in the case of £0 | 
severe a fight, accompanicd by a desperate assault | 
and defence. 

These facts are known to the Government of 
the United States, and acquit me, not only in the 





| charge. 


| 
| 
| 
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opinion of the President, Mr. Stanton, and Judge 
Holt, but in that of Congress, of any violation of 
the rules of civilized warfare. OtherwiseI would 
have been long ago arrested and tried upon that 
For my own part, conscious of my inno- 
cenee, and knowing perfectly well that I have 
always waged war with the strictest regard to the 
usages of civilized nations, I have never shunned 


| any investigation to which the Executive or Con- 
| gress might subject my military conduct. 


As to the absurd charge that I marched against 
Columbus with ten thousand men and demanded 
its surrender with the threat that I would, in the 
eventof refusal, ‘‘ massacre” its garrison, I have 
only to say that I never was, during the war, within 


| forty miles of Columbus, after its evacuation 
| by the Confederates, in 


1862; that the only 
troops which approached it at the time referred to, 
was a scouting party of less than one hundred 
men; and that the official Report of General Law- 
rence himself utterly disapproves your corres- 
pondent’s statements. 


N. B. Forrest. 


A VENERABLE CuurcH OrGAN.—The organ 


| that has been for many years in St. Stephen's 


Church, Pittsfield, has been removed to give place 
to anew and larger instrument. 

The organ removed was presented to the Church 
by Miss Lucretia E. Newton, (now Mrs. Smith of 
New York,) in 1851. It was one hundred and 
fifty years in St. Thomas s Chapel, Salisbury, Eng- 
land ; and was, in 1792, brought to this country 
for Trinity Church, Boston. It was removed to 
the new Trinity Church in 1825; was sold, in 
1886, to the Church in Quincy ; and in 1851 was 
purchased by Miss Newton. 


Ducness County, New Yorx.—The following 
copy of a letter, now in possession of T. Van 
Wyck Brinckerhoff, of East Fishkill, throws some 
light upon the early history of Duchess County, 
New York : 

**Tn the year 1822 I saw Isaac Upton, a coaster 
‘¢from Newport, who informed me that, about 
‘© 1760,hecame up the North River to Poughkeep- 
‘¢sie, and in company with another person went to 
“ Mabbitt’s store, in Washington, on business. 
*¢ That on their return they took a circuitous route 
‘*from Pleasant Valley, and passed a German by 
‘*the name of Hoffman, who was then one hun- 
‘“‘dred and eighteen years old. He supposed 
‘*himself to be the first white settler in Duchess 
‘¢County; and that when young he deserted in a 
‘*Dutch ship of war in New York; squatted where 
‘he then lived; built a shanty; and lived a num- 
‘* ber of years a solitary life, without being able 
‘* to find a white woman for a wife (poor fellow !) 
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‘that afterwards finding a German family at | 
*€ Rhinebeck, he married; and had lived where he 
‘¢then was at that advanced age. I was informed 
‘that he died two years afterwards at one hun- | 
** dred and twenty years. Pau. Urron. 


Tne First STEAMBOAT. 

To Tre Eprror or tre Worip: In your paper 
of the twenty-seventh instant, you spoke truly of | 
the merits of Chancellor Livingston. But you 
said, after twenty years of constant battle in the | 
cause of science, steamers were found running on 
the lakes and rivers of New York, such a system 
of navigation being then known only by hearsay | 
in England. 

But the use of steam was in practice years be- 
fore it was used in America. 

In 1802 (in June) I saw a steamboat arrive, on 
the canal, in Liverpool, and made an engine which | 
may be seen in my store (518 Broadway), and | 
which Mr. Fulton inspected before he constructed 
his first boat. 

For further particulars on the merits of Mr. 
Fulton, see a letter addressed to the Historical So- | 
ciety, describing his claims to steamboats and tor- 
pedoes, on which I worked in 1795; which were | 
condemned by the British Government, but brought | 
forward by Mr. Fulton, in1810. That letter will | 
show the state of the boats at that time. My let- 
ter is an answer to the address of an Episcopal 
clergyman before the Society. 

For BENJAMIN PrKe, SEN. 

NEw York JUNE 28. 

[N. ¥. World, Nov. 3, 1860. ] 


Broapway, Past AND Present.—We have re- 
ceived a communication which gives some inter- 
esting facts concerning the territory of Broadway. 
Our correspendent, who lived in New York in 
1800 says : 

**Tt occurred to me a few days since, when I 
** noticed in your columns the advertisement of sale 
‘fat auction, by E.H. Ludlow, ofthe plot of ground | 
“on the corner of Broadway and Canal street, that 
‘* it might interest some of your young readers, and 
“those who have, within the past ten years, made | 
“* our city their residence, to learn a few facts about | 
‘*the early territory of Broadway. The above plot, 
‘*which the owners, Iam told, have refused to sell 
‘*for four hundred thousand dollars, I know was 
“*purchased by John Jay, the grandfather of the 
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‘‘sand dollars. The corner of Broadway and Broome 
“street was bought by a barber for five hundred 
** dollars, and remained in the hands of his heirs 
** until within a few years. The Jay lot above re- 
‘ferred to, is held under lease by Patrick Dickie, 
‘at arentof two thousand dollars per annum, and 
** for which he receives from the occupants about 
‘*sixty thousand dollars. Itmay not be generally 
“known that the site where Stewart's store stands, 
‘*on Broadway and Read-street, was formerly oc- 
** cupied by a hotel knownas Washington Hall, and 
‘* that it was so far from the business centre of the 
** city, that country merchants would not go out to 
**it, and every one failed who kept the hotel. The 
‘Jot owned by Gemimel, the watchmaker, on the 


| ** corner of Broadway and Duane street, was sold in 
| **1812, for fifteen hundred dollars down. 


It was 
‘**the first house built in the city with an under 
‘*cellar. About fifteen years since, when walk- 
‘ing up Broadway with one of our old Irish resi- 
** dents, he mentioned that he had seen lots sold, 
‘* since his arrival in New York, on Broadway, for 
‘fone thousand dollars, which were then worth 
** about seventhousand. He lamented his neglect 
‘*in availing of the chances of making a fortune 
‘*in Broadway property, which he had suffered to 
‘** pass. The same lots, to-day, are worth one hun- 
‘*dred thousand dollars; yet I am told by those 
‘¢ who know, that lots in London, situated with 
‘* equal business advantages to lots on Broadway, 
‘*in the most favorable locations, are worth in 
‘*Tondon quite double the present value on Broad- 
““way. All owners of Broadway property should 
‘*bear in mind that there is but one Broadway in 
‘the world ; and they have only to learn them- 
‘‘selves, and to teach their heirs, to wait ; and while 
‘* waiting they will get a large interest upon pre- 
‘*sent values, and in twenty years from to-day 
‘*the values will be double ; and it is more than 
‘probable they will be increased to more than 
‘three times the present prices they are selling 
ta 
A REsment IN 1800. 


Scraps.—The race between the steamboats 
Oregon and C. Vanderbilt took place on the first 
of June, 1847. The Oregon won, making the 
distance—forty miles up the Hudson and back— 
in three hours, fourteen and a half minutes. 

—It is stated that there is a house still stand'ng 
in Blackwall, (opposite Artichoke tavern,) Lon- 
don, which was the residence of Sebastian Cabot 


‘* present owners for thesum of one thousand dol- | at one time, and of Sir Walter Raleigh at another. 
“lars, and had he or his son William lived —There is an old elm at Stratford, Connecti- 
**a century beyond this, they would never have sold | cut, the trunk of which, two feet from the ground, 
‘it. Intheirday they never believed in selling | measures twenty-one fect in circumference. Ten 
‘* real estate, so it was withthe late owner of the | feet higher, it is still larger, and two of its 
** corner of Broadway and Chambers street, Benja- | branches are each from seven to nine feet in cir- 
“* min Stevens. He purchased that lot for one thou- | cumference, The branches and foliage at noon- 
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day cast a shade that covers over a quarter of an 
acre. The tree is said to be about two hundred 
and eighty-cight years old. 

—A California paper says that the first book 
ever printed in the New World was in the city of 
Mexico. It was printed in the Spanish language, 
in the year 1554, and was entiled Doctrina 
Christina poreo los Indios. The first publi- 
cations made in English, in America, were the 
Freeman's Oath, and an Almanae for 1638, 
nearly a hundred years after the work pub- 
lished in Mexico. In 1640, was published the 
first book, entitled the Bay Psalm Book. The | 
first book printed in California after the Ameri- 
cans took possession, was entitled California as 
it was, and as it is. Its author was Dr. Wier- 
shicky. 

—In 1799, a man, his wife and six children re- 
moved from Virginia to Ohio, walking the whole 
distance, and the mother carrying an infant in her 
ams. The woman was present ata recent pio- 
neer meeting in Newark, Ohio, having attained 
the age of one hundred and two years. 

—While the British used the Old South for a 
circus, the churches in Lynde-street, Brattle- 
» square, and Hollis-street, were used as barracks | 
for the English soldiers. 


—The Court-house clock of Lancaster, Penn- | 
sylvania, was built in 1785. 


The Moravian | 
church clock at Litiz was built before that time. | 

—The second fence erected around the city | 
institutions in South Boston cost more than the 
senior Quincy paid for the whole land. 

—Captain David Hinkley, of Livermore, Maine, 
died on Saturday moming, the ninth of November, 
aged one hundred and two years. He voted for | 
Washington for the first President; and remem- 
bered Arnold’s expedition up the Kennebec river. 

—The first log house built in Dayton, Ohio, is 
still standing. It has served as Court-house, 
jail, tailor-shop, military head-quarters, arsenal, 
etc. 
» —There was no question in Boston, ninety 

years ago, that the Old South was ‘‘ desecrated 
“by the British troops.” The building was 
solemnly re-dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God, on the second of March, 1783. The Reverend | 
Joseph Eckley preached the sermon. 

—The first piece of music ever printed and | 
published in the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, was 
issued from the Herald job office. recently. The 
editor thinks this feat is evidence of the energy, 
| industry, and enterprise of St. Joseph, generally. 

—Twenty years ago, the first newspaper was is- 
sued in California. There are now, inthe State, 
one hundred and twenty-four. 

_ General Sibley, who now resides in St. Paul, 
* was the first white settler of Minnesota. 

—Thirty years ago, there was but one Homeo- 

pathic physician in New England. 1n1857, there 
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were one hundred and twenty in Massachusetts 
alone; while at the present time there, are two 


| hundred and fifty-one ; showing an increase of 


over one hundred per cent. in ten years. 

—The marble columns of the building, in Phila- 
delphia, once used for the United States bank are 
to be given away, to be recut into soldier's monu- 


—There are four practical printers, now living 
in Boston, all upwards of seventy years of age, 
who were apprentices together, at the same time, 
in the Journal office, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, viz., George W. Bazin, Nathaniel Greene 
(late Postmaster of Boston), Thomas Spinney, and 
Thomas H. Granville. What can equal this 
quartette of veteran typos? 

—Many persons think that Isaac McLellan, 
who was popular as a poet nearly fifty years 
ago, and was a college companion of the late N. 
P. Willis, has been dead and buried, a quarter of a 
century. But this is not so. Mr. McLellan still 
lives, and is as hearty as many a man of half his 
age. He deserted the muses, however, long ago, 
though within ten years we remember to have 
seen, occasionally, a poem from his pen in the 
columns of Wilkes’s Spirit—and bee une a Nimrod. 


| He lives on Long Island, where he devotes himself 


to reading old books, drinking old wine, smok- 
ing good cigars, and shooting wild ducks. If he 
has a hobby it is duck-shooting ; and it is no 
uncommon thing for him to get frozen into 
his ‘‘ dugout,” as he lies on his back at length 


| in it, watching for ducks to fly above him, by 


the dashihgof the waves over him, on a cold day. 


|He is a kind-hearted, genial, companionable 


man, and although he goes little into society, he 


| greatly enjoys the company of the few friends who 


gather around him. He is a bachelor of a 
good many years standing ; and like Halleck, he 
‘*Methusaleh’s resolution—not to 
‘marry until he was one hundred and eighty- 
‘*one "—was wise and prudent, as a general rule. 

—The George Tavern was on the Neck, near 
the Roxbury line. The General Court sat there, in 
The name was changed to King’s Arms, in 
1769. 

—One of the most noted flagstaffs ever erected 
in Boston was in Liberty-square. It was called 
‘** Liberty Pole,” as it was put up during one of 
the celebrations commemorative of the French 
Revolution. 

—Lynn was first favorably mentioned as a shoe 
manufacturing town, in 1720, by James Franklin, 
a brother of Benjamin, in the first newspaper ever 
published in this country. 

—The Homeopathic system was adopted in the 
Michigan State Prison, in 1860. 

—The North-east corner of the Boston Common 
is called ‘*‘ Brimstone Corner.” 

—The Commissioner of Pensio 
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| 
late Annual Report, that the last of the Revolu- | yania is yet in existence. It is a quaint old stono 
tionary soldiers is dead. Henceforth that great | building, and bears the date about 1680. It is 
struggle will live only in history. | located on a small stream near Germantown, and 
—The Howland family of New Bedford, has} some of the original machinery imported from 
furnished Mayors to that City fourteen years out | Eneland is still retained in the mill. 
of the twenty years of its corporation. s —At the commencement of the present year, 
—It seems that Admiral Farragut’s father emi- | there were in the United States about twenty-two 
grated from the Island of Minorca to the United | thousand miles of railroad, employing abaut five 
States; and that a homestead of the old patriarch | thousand locomotives. It is estimated that these 
still exists, and is in possession of a branch of the | Jocpmotives consume between four and five mil- 
family. g | lion cords of wood annually, the product of at 
—The first Presbyterian Church of Orange, | Jeast one hundred thousand acres of woodland. 
N.J., was founded one hundred and forty-eight | = __Jy 1752, an English ship stranded near New 
years ago, aud has had but six Pastors. The | Rochelle, Wsstchester County, N. Y. Such has 
seventh has just been settled over it. <6 been the changes in the sea that the wreck now 
—The oldest person that ever died in New | }ies in the midst of a cultivated field, thirteen 
Hampshire, was William Perkins, who died at | fect above the sea, and around it are two thou 
Newmarket, in 1723, aged one hundred and | cond acres of cultivated land. 
sixtecn years. —The Lehigh Register says the first fire engin 
—Marietta is the Plymouth Rock of Ohio. The | ysed in the United States is in the ualgthatne 
church there was organized in 1776 ; and Belpre | town of Bethlehem, and still in working order. 
is her eldest daughter, being settled the next year | J¢ was built in London, in 1689, and shipped to 
after Marictta. : Philadelphia, where it was in service many years. 
— Milwaukee Smith was the name of the first} _« society, composed of Irish gentlemen ex- 
white child born in Milwaukee. She is daughter | jcted in Philadelphia at the breaking out of tho 
of ex Mayor Smith, | Revolution. During the war, members of this 
society loaned the Continental Congress various 
sums of money, amounting to between two hun- 
dred thousand and three hundred thousand. 


—In 1817, the first Savings Bank was estab- | 
lished in Philadelphia. In one year, the amount | 


deposited was cleven thousand, two hundred, and | 
seventy dollars, by one hundred and thirty-three | 
depositors. About four thousand dollars were | 
withdrawn. TY oNoTR 

—E. A. Smith of Pittsfield, who is collecting XIX.—NOTES. 
material for a history of the town, has just dis-| JamesPrerier Matcoum, F.S.A.—In The Gen- 
covered the origin and meaning of the word | tleman’s Magazine, for May, 1815, will be found 
** Housatonic,” long supposed to be an Indian | an autobiography of James PeLLER MaLcowm, an 
word. It is of Dutch origin, and means ‘‘the | engraver of considerable note. He tells us that 
“‘ winding river of the West.” his grandfather, Malcolm, went from Scotland to 

—Rev. Labin Clarke is now the senior member | St. Christophers’ and had a son who settled in 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. | Philadelphia, where he died before the age of 
He is about ninety years of age, having been | thirty years, when James was but two years old. 
sixty-seven years in the ministry. | On the maternal side, he was descended from 

—Thirty-five years ago the lot on which the | James Peller, an emigrant with Penn, and from 
Sherman House, Chicago, now stands, was sold | the Hobarts, said to be bankers in London, in 
for one hundred and fifty dollars. | 1666. 

—In Marshfield, Mass., there is standing a part! James Peller Malcolm was born in August, 1767, 
of the house built by Peregrine White, the first | and was educated at the Quaker School, though 
white boy born in Plymouth Colony. | his parents had returned to the Episcopalian 

—The following advertisement appeared in a! church, He had a strong taste for painting ; and 
New York newspaper of March twenty-fourth, | by the advice of Mr. Bembridge, a relation and 
1792: brother student of Mr West, he went to England, 

**An umbrella was left at Capt. John Dean's) where he studied three years at the Royal Acs 
*‘ boarding-house, Water-street, the latter part of | demy. He abandoned painting for engraving; 
**Jastsummer. The owner, by applying as above, | and many of his works are in The Gentleman 
*“‘and proving property, may have it again. | Magazine. We engraved the plates for Nichols’ 

"S01 42.” History of Leicestershire, Lyson’s IZnvirons of 

Query? Were umbrellas at that time scarce | London, and for several of his own works, viz., 
and vaiuable, or was people more honest? Or} Granger's Letlcs, Excursions in Kent, &c., Lom 
may it have been meant for a piece of humor ? dinum Redivivum, Miscellaneous Anecdotes, and 

—The first grist-mill ever erected in Pennsyl-| The History of the Art of Caricature. 
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He died on the fifth of April, 1815, and owing | ‘ 
to his previous sickness for nearly three years, ] ft 
Editor of The 


his family entirely destitute. The 

Gentleman's Magazine not only praised the dead, 

but made an urgent appeal to preserve the sur- 

vivors from want; in which we hope he was suc- 

cessful. W. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Sacactovus ConsecTURE.—William Smyth, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, England, delivered a Course of Lec- 
tures there, commencing in 1809. They were 
afterwards published ; ; and an edition was pub- 
lished in this country in 1841, edited by Jared 
Sparks, who specially commends the last five or 
six Lectures on the 
remarks that, ‘* it would be difficult to find any 
‘treatise on that subject, comprised within the 
“compass of six Lectures, from which so much 
“can be learned, orso accurate an estimate of the 
“merits of both sides of the question can be 
“formed.” 

As the great Burke seemed almost endowed 
with the Spirit of Prophecy to foretell what 
course the French Revolution would take, so, 
early in the present century, this Lecturer, near 
the close of his discourse on the American War, 
seems to be ‘* one of the old prophets risen from 
“the dead ;” though he offers his prediction as a 
conjecture, merely. He remarks (Pp. 663-4) ‘It 
“must even be confessed that in America is to be 
“made a most novel and important experiment, 
“and it is this :—with how small a portion of 
‘restraint and influence the blessings of order 
“and Christianity can be administered to a large 
“community. It must be observed, indeed, that 
“this experiment is to be made under such par- 
* ticular advantages of a new country as must 

“always prevent America from being a prece dent 
\ for older States and E mp vires. This is true: 

“yet, to the reasoners of after ages, it will be 
“useful to learn from the event what may reason- 
“ably be expected from mere human nature when 
“placed in the most favorable situation, and 
“what it is that Government may properly 
“attempt to do for mankind, 
“This I think will hereafter be shown, when all 
“the attendant circumstances have been properly 
* balanced and considered. What however will 

“be the result? Iam much disposed to offer this 
“subject to your reflections, and therefore, as a 

‘conjecture, though an obvious one, I should say 

“(though I cannot allude to what may be said 
“of a contrary nature) that the great event to = 
\ expected ia, that this E. mpir shi rue ila break 
‘into two or more ind pend nt States or Re} am 
lics, and that at some distant period the Con- 
“tinent of America may be destined to exhibit | 


| **This is the 


American Revolution. He 


and what not. | 
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devastation and 
‘war which have so long disgraced the Continent 
‘of Europe. This, however, must be con- 

‘ sidered as the grand calamity and failure of the 
‘*whole; it can only from a want of 
** streneth fl the Federal Government ;—that is, 
‘*from the friends of Liberty not venturing to 
‘* render the Executive power sufficiently effective. 
common mistake of all popular 
** Governments : in Governments more or less 
‘* monarchical, the danger is always of an opposite 
‘* nature.” E. F. R. 


Davipson COLLEGE, 


all the melancholy scenes of 


arise 


N.C. 


How a Man can SPEND ALL 
SAME SPOT, AND YET LIVE IN 
Counties.—In the early settlement of the coun- 
try, especially of North Carolina, the Eastern part 
was first filled up and organized into Counties, 
proceding re cularly Westward: the last County 
cut off, in each case, including all the inhabitants 
West of it; and leaving the boundary line on 
that side indefinite. Thus, in the State above 
mentioned, when in 1749, Anson County was set 
off from Bladen, on its West side, the language 
of the Act, as in similar cases, read, ‘** and that 
‘*all the inhabitants to the Westward of the 
‘* aforementioned dividing line” [7. e. in the body 
of the Act] ‘* shall belong and appertain to Anson 
‘*County.” Hence, from that time till other 
Counties were in like manner taken from it, this 
County covered all the Western part of the 
State. 

The writer has see sods given in Iredel 
County when that 

Then, in 
West of 
East bord 
ture said, 

‘*the Wi 
** thencef 

called l 
this County 
any settlenier 

In the sam 
‘* erected.” i 
all of Meck! 
bons v 

ame “dg ' 
Royal Gov. rnor in in 
the **Great Wolf of Nortl Car 
cruelties to the Cherokee Indians 
‘* ruled the State with thet mper of 
‘the rod of a tyrant,” for 
ferred to New York 

As his name had became so odious, in 1779, 
| the General Assembly of the State abolished that 
| County, and divided it into two new ones, by a 
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North and South line, making on the East, Lin- 
coln County, and on the West, Rutherford. 

Lincoln County was aftertward divided into 
three new ones; viz., the old one in the centre, 
East, and West; Catawba, on the North, cut off 
in 1843; and Gaston on the South, separated in 
1846. 

An old man, then, born in Gaston County, be- 
fore 1762, may have continued on till since 1846, 
without attaining so great an age as we often sec. 
Before 1762, he would have lived in ANson 
County; from that time till 1768, in MECKLEN- 


BuRGH; from 1768 to 1779, in Tryon ; then in 


LINCOLN, up to 1846 ; after that, to thc end of his 

life, in Gaston County. From 1762 to 1846 is 

only eighty-four; but a man in that County died 

last year at the age of ninety. E. F. R. 
Davipson CoLLeGcE, N. C. 


SIEGE oF CHARLESTON, S. C.—TZhe Charleston 
Mercury of December 18, 1867, referring to the 
explosion of an old shell on the preceding day, 
said :— 

‘*During the siege of Charleston ten persons 
“*were killed by the bursting of shells where 
*‘they fell, and seventeen were killed by the 
** explosion of old shells when meddled with.” 

These facts are worth notice, as ‘‘ materials for 
** History.” D. 


First VErmMoNnT Fast.—The following is the 
first Proclamation for a Fast issued in Vermont. 
For some reason it was not published, but the 
Fast was observed, notice of it being given by 
some other means. For the present notice of 
these facts and the publication of the Proclama- 
tion, the public are indebted to the researches of 
the Rev. Pliny H. White, of Coventry. 

** A PROCLAMATION. 

‘*Since God has been pleased in his wisdom to 
‘* visit the inhabitants of this land with His just 
** judgments, by suffering our unnatural enemies 
**to wage war against us, the pestilence to pre- 
** vail, and many other calamities with which we 
‘‘are now threatened, as a just reward for the 
“many prevailing sins committed against the 
** Divine Law, we have sufficient reason to believe, 
‘* calls aloud on us His people for solemn fasting 
‘*and prayer. We have therefore thought fit to 
*‘appoint, and do hereby appoint, Wednesday, 
**the eighteenth day of June, instant, to be ob- 
‘*served as a day of public Fasting and Prayer 
‘throughout the State, and do earnestly recom- 
**mend to the good people thereof to observe the 
**same as such; that we may humble our hearts 
**before God, and implore Him to avert the 
**impending judgments, remove the sword of our 
“‘ unnatural enemies from us, sanctify the awful 
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‘* frowns of Divine Providence, grant his blessings 
‘‘on our councils and arms, and direct our 
‘** Generals, guard the State from the incursions of 
‘*the savages, direct in our election of member 
‘* for establishing Government, bless the labors of 
‘* our hands, grant suitable seasons for the year— 
‘* for seed time and harvest,—and crown the year 
‘* with his goodness, revive religion and virtue, 
‘*bless the Ministers of the Gospel, and water His 
‘*churches with heavenly grace. And it is hereby 
‘*recommended to all the good people of this 
‘* State, to abstain from secular labor and recrea- 
‘*tion on said day. 

‘‘ Given at Windsor, in the State of Vermont, 
‘*in Gencral Convention, this seventh day of 
‘* June, Anno, 1777. 

‘* By order, 
‘** JosepH Bowker. Pres. 

‘¢ Jonas Fay, Sec’y.” 


Tue Carterets.—In the recently issued first 
number of Volume I, (Second Series), of the Neu 
Jersey Historical Society's Proceedings, (Pp. 22, 
23, 30, 31,) itis shown that the statements of Mr. 
W. A. WHITEHEAD, in his Hast Jersey, (Pp. 36, 
55), that Governor Philip Carteret was ‘‘ a brother 
‘*to” Sir George Carteret, and that James Carteret 
was ‘‘an illegitimate son of” Sir George—are 
both erroneous. 

Philip Carteret was fourth cousin of the Baronet; 
as is also proved by Maverick’s letter of the twenty- 
ninth of June, 1669, in The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society's Collections, xxxvii, 319. 

James Carteret was the second legitimate son of 
Sir George, and was a Captain in the Royal Navy. 
(See Cotins’ Peerage, iv, 213 ; Ed. 1741.) 

Mr. Whitehead, in a note to P. 30, of the Nev 
Jersey Historical Society's Proceedings, i., (ii)., 
states that the last that is known of Captain James 
Carteret is that he was on his way to Virginia, 
with his wife, Elizabeth Delavall, to whom he 
was married on the fifteenth of April, 1673 ; (New 
York Marriages (1860,) 68, 105.) If Mr. 
Whitehead had looked at Danker’s and Sluyter's 
Journal, translated by Mr. Murphy, (Pp. 137, 
138,) he would have seen that James Carteret was 
an able and accomplished dissolute vagabond in 
New York, in 1679 ; where he might have been 
Governor if he had not been disowned by his 
father for his profligacy, but not for his illegitim- 
acy. 

The New York records (quoted in the Histort- 
CAL MaGazing, I., x., 157, 158,) show that on tho 
eleventh of November, 1699, Philip Pepon, of 
the Island of Jersey, was married to Elizabeth, 
‘* daughter of the Honorable James de Carteret, 
‘**and of Frances Delavall.” 

A' NEw YOoREER. 
New York Ciry. 
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THEOPHILUS Parsons.—From a paper recently 
read before the Essex Institute at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, by Doctor G. B. Loring, we gather the 
following sketch of the life of this distinguished 
jurist : 

He was born in Byfield, on the twenty-fourth of 
February, 1750. His father was the Reverend Moses 
Parsons, descended from a merchant who died in 
Gloucester, in 1689. His mother was Susan Davis, 


descended from John Robinson of Leyden, the | 


Puritan minister. The salary of Mr. Parsons being 
two hundred and eighty dollars per year, and re- 
quiring his labor on his farm and occasional sport- 
ing on the marshes to support his family, the 


early advantages of Theophilus were necessarily | 


limited. He was, however, the general adviser 
of all matters, secular and religious, in his parish, 
when he was settled for life. 

Theophilus Parsons entered college, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1765 ; was graduated in 1769 ; taught 
schoo],and studied and practiced law,at Falmouth, 
until 1775 ; returned on the burning of that town 
by the British, to Bytield; met at his father’s 
house, Justice Trowbridge, who had fled from 
Cambridge for the safe enjoyment of his toryism, 
whom Chancellor Kent calls ‘‘ the oracle of com- 


“mon law in New England,” and whose library | 


was invaluable to the young law student, and in 


ashort time settled as a lawyer in Newburyport. | 


Here he married Elizabeth Greenleaf, on the thir- 
teenth of January, 1780; built a house on Green 
treet ; lived there twenty years ; removed to Bos- 


ton in 1800; was appointed Chief-justice of | 


Massachusetts, in 1806; and died on the thirtieth 
of October, 1813. Not avery eventful life in a 
very eventful period. 

While the great work of the Revolution was go- 
ing on, he was a quict lawyer in Newburyport. 


He had great love of his profession, and great | 


powers which would have distinguished him in 
any sphere of life. While residing in Newbury- 
port, in 1778, when he was twenty-eight years old, 


the question of a Constitution, for Massachusetts | 


was presented to the People. There was great 
popular jealousy against all law and all lawyers. 
Doctor Loring read a curious extract from a letter 
written by W. Symmes, Jr., of Andover, to Isaac 


Osgood, Clerk of the Courts in Essex County, at | 


that time, to show the difficulties under which 
lawyers labored in those days. 

While the question of the State Constitution 
was pending, young Parsons called a meeting of 
the citizens of Newburyport, on the twenty-seventh 
of March, 1778, and issued a Circular to the Select- 
men of the several towns in Essex County, to 
meet by Delegates in a Convention, to meet in Ips- 
wich in April of that year. Among the Dele- 
gates appear the names of Theophilus Parsons, 
Tristram Dalton, Jonathan Greenleaf, Jonathan 
Jackson, and Stephen “ross, of Newburyport; 
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| Ward, Goodhue, Andrews, Goodale, and Sprague 
|} of Salem; Putnam and Shillaber, of Danvers; 
Farley and Noyes, of Ipswich; Coffin and Porter, 
| of Gloucester ; Gould and Clarke, of Topsfield ; 
| Dodge, of Wenham ; Perley, of Boxford; and the 
| ** Honorable Caleb Cushing, Esq., of Salisbury.” 
This Convention sent home the famous ‘ Essex 
** Result,” a paper written by Parsons, and contain- 
ing sound theories of Government, ‘‘ It was an 
‘*earnest endeavor to discover and declare how 
‘progress and conservatism, liberty and order, 
‘*might be adjusted in human institutions, that 
‘*freedom should be secure, and peace and happi- 
‘ness be the children of freedom.” Upon its 
suggestions was based the first Constitution of 
Massachusetts, carried, as they were, by the 
| young lawyer of Newburyport, into the subse- 
| quent State Convention, and submitted to the Bow- 
| doins, and Adamses, and Lowells, and Pickerings, 
| and Strongs of that distinguished body. 
After this, Parsons retired from politics, was en- 
| gaged in private practice for ten years, and did 
| not emerge again until the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1788. In this Convention, when there 
was great danger of rejecting the Federal Cunsti- 
| tution, he offered his well known ‘‘ conciliatory re- 
“solution,” that it might be explicitly declared that 
‘fall powers not expressly delegated to Congress 
“are reserved to the several States, to be by them 
‘‘ exercised.” Thisis the first declaration of the 
doctrine of State Rights. It secured the adoption 
of the Constitution ; and drew from John Adams 
the statement that ‘‘ our Constitution was made 
‘¢for a moral and religious People ; it is wholly 
‘*inadequate to the government of any other.” 

Having accomplished this work, Parsons again 
retired to his profession, to receive the high- 
| est honors which the law can bestow. Under his 
administration, as Chief-justice, the confusion and 
complication which had attended the forms of 
| practice here, began at once to disappear ; and to 
him more than any other may be attributed the 
reformed state of the dockets throughout the 
Commonwealth, the promptness of decisions, and 
the regularity of trials, attesting the beneficial 
effects of a system which he did so much to render 
popular and permanent. 

As a jurist he was undoubtedly among the great 
lawyers of this County and State. Toa citizen of 
Essex County, the name of Story will at once oc- 
| cur asa contestant for the highest judicial distinc- 
tion among us. Story and Parsons—both learned 
in the law, both endowed with large intellect, 
both possessing a high moral tone—and yet how 
different! The one diffuse, impetuous, uncon- 
strained : the other concise, systematic, condensed, 
exhausting. Parsons left the mostlaw: Story the 
most books. Parsons cut his path directly to the 
object : Story led his followers through devious 
paths obstructed by difficulties of which he never 
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lost sight. Parsons loved the sharpest analysis: 
Story delighted in an accumulation of all that re- 
lated to his subject. Parsons was a great think- 


er: Story a great talker. Parsons gave his opin- | 


ion to the jury : Story gave the argument. Par- 
sons never forgot that he was a judge: Story never 
forgot that he was a law yer. Parsons was an ac- 
curate mathematician, a careful atude nt, a good 
scholar: Story’s proper sphere was in the walks | 
of his profession. The Toadiaee. penetrating eye | 
of Parsons was always directed upon the point 
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Snoepen, v.—To eat dainties in secret. 
Snoer, s.—A string. 
Spook, s.—A ghost. 
Spraak, s.—A speech. 
we s.—A pd a fable. 
| canneee S, S. cot. 
| Weel, adj. ~ Soft, Weak. Applied as the name 
| of a ‘ae tender fish c aught here, named Weakfish, 
Zeakke, s.—A weak fool (antiquated.) 
BRooKLYN. Nassau, 


aimed at: the eye of Story roamed through all | 


space. Both had industry, both had humor, both 
had a kind humanity, both had faith. Both had 
a certain intellectual arrogance, the prevailing re- 


proach of all great human powers ; and both had |} 


that genuine kindness and private affection which 
attend all true greatness. 


HovsEn0Lp WorDs DERIVED FROM THE Dutcn, 
AND STILL IN USE AROUND NEw York.—The low 


Dutch language, as it was spoken in the seven- 


teenth century, is still spoken, though but little 


used, by many of the descendants of the early set- | 


tlers, in New Netherlands. Many others, though | 
not able to speak, yet understand it, or at least | 
retain a number of its household words, which | 
promise to remain for years engrafted on the En- 
glish they use. Some of these we here present, | 
not having found them in Bartlett's Dictionary of | 
Americanisms. Perhaps others will assist in en- 
larging the number. 

Aanhalen, vy.—To stick to one, to bore. 

Afdak, s.—A shed, a wing, a lcanto. 

Benauwd, adj.—Close, stifling, contined air. 


Blatherenschuyt, s.—A boastful, bragging fel- | 


low. 
Biik, s.—A tin cup. 
Bloode, 2adj.—Bashful. 
Blooten, s.—A dunce (antiquated.) 


: ; | 
Boezelaar, s.—A high apron covering the | 


breast. 

Boonder, 3.—A scrubbing brush. 

Doop, s.—-A sauce. 

Helder , adj.—Clear, clean. 

Hol over bol, adj.—Helter skelter. 

Hullen, v.—To adorn oneself. 

Hunkeren, v.—To hanker after anything. 

Hutselen, v.—To hustle, to shake up. 

Kreupelbosch, s.—A thicket of small trees. 

Mooi, adj.—Handsome. 

Mopmuts, s.—A mob cap. 

Paaschbloem, s.—A daffodil, Easter flower. 

Schemeravoud, s.—Twilight, dusk of the eve- 
ning. 

Schimp, s.—A jest, a taunt. 

Schooner, s.—A fine vessel. Applied to two 
masted vessels in the sense of being handsome as 


JAMESTOWN Cnvurcn. —There have been varied 
opinions as to the time of the erection of the brick 
|church at Jamestown, Virginia, the ruins of 
which are still seen. Bishop Meade, in his OW 
Parishes, sxys ** we read of no church being built 
“between 1619 and 1676,” when the town was 
burned down, and thinks that the ruins are a por- 
tion of the building that was in use in 1619. - At 
| the same time, he was perplexed to find that the 
| dimensions of the ruined edlifi ce are twenty-eight 
by fifty-six, while the church of 1619 was only 
twenty-four by sixty feet. 

Governor H: VE x. in 2 communication to the 
| Privy Council of England, in 1639, stated that a 
| brick church was then bu ‘Tding at Jame stown, and 
this, no doubt, is the edilice in ruins, as that of 
| 1619 was built of wood. E. D.N. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


| 


' 

| CHARLEVOIX AND LAKE GrorGe.-—Charlevoix has 
| been quoted by amultitude of hack writers as say- 
| ing that Champlain entered Lake George in 1609; 
| yet the fact is, that Champlain never saw any- 
thing more than the falls at the outlet. 

Moreover, Charlevoix said nothing of the kind, 
but quite the contrary. A little more French 
would save writers of the class alluded to, from 
blunders like the above, which have been perpet- 
uated from year to year, with much care. Now 
| that Mr. Shea has brought out CuarLeEvorx in an 
| English dress, shall we longer wink at such state- 
| ments ? DEC. 
New York Crry. 


SrmitvaL ProGRress OF THE Town or Boston. 

| —Letract of a letter from Philadelphia.— Not 

‘*more than two thirds of the quantity of spiritu- 

| ‘*ous liquors have been entered into the Excise 

| ** Office of this city this year, that were entered 

‘last year, and the demand for malt liquors has 

‘*inereased in proportion to the diminished con- 
‘* sumption of spirits. 

‘There were formerly tewelve breweries in Bos- 

| **ton, and only two distilleries; there are now 

“ thirty- two distilleries, and not one brewery in 


compared with sloops. (This is uscd in Holland. ) | that town. For shame, for shame, sister Bos- 
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“ton! From the age of this town, (being our | 
«elder sister), we had a right to expect a better 
“example.”—T'he Daily Advertiser, August 
11, 1788, No. 1083. 


[WHAT THESE DISTILLERIES WERE USED FOR. | | 


‘* Kingston, Jamaica, June 9th, 1784.—By | 
“Jast-arrivals from the coast of Africa, we learn 
“that two American vessels had been on that 
“coast freighted with New England Rum and | 
“tobacco, in order to trade for slaves.”— The | 


- 


Pennsylvania Packet, July 15, 1784, K. 


WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF THE DutcH aT NEw | 
York, IN THE OLDEN TIME.—The Hollanders have | 
stolen into a River called Hudsons river inthe limits | 
of Virginia (and about 39 degrees) they have 
built a strong Fort there, and call it Prince Mau- | 
rice and New Netherlands, they drive a trade of | 
Furres there with the Natives for above ten thou- | 
sand pounds a yeer. 

Thus are the English nosed in all places, and 
out-traded by the Dutch. They would not suffer 
the English to use them so: But they have vigi- | 
lant Statesmen, and advance all they can for a | 
Common good, and will not spare any incourage- | 
ments to their people to discover.—A Perfect De- 
scription of Virginia, London, 1649, Page 9. 

New York K. 


First ENGLISHMAN BORN IN New ENGLAND.— | 
Marshfield, July 22.—Capt. Peregrine White | 
of this Town, aged Eighty-three years, and Eight | 
months ; died the 20th Instant. He was vigorous 
and of a comly aspect to the last; Was the son 
of Mr. William White and Susanna his wife ; born 
on board the Mayflower, Capt. Jones Commander, | 
in Cape Cod harbour, November, 1620, was the | 
first Englishman born in New England. Altho’ 
he was the former part of his life extravagant; 
yet was much reformed in his last years; and 


died hopefully.—The Boston News-Letter, Mon- | 
day, July 31, 1704, K. 


| 
Doctor SHURTLEFF AS A HiIsToRIAN OF Boston 
Harsor.—Some time ago Doctor Shurtleff, the 
present Mayor of Boston, wrote a series of articles 
on the Islands of Boston Harbor ; and in his his- 
tory of Castle Island, he, oddly enough, omits to 
mention the only offensive operation the Castle 
was ever engaged in! I allude to the bombard- 
ment of the American Camp on Nooks Hill, on the 
night of the ninth of March, 1776, when the guns | 
of the Castle were employed upon their first | 
This omission certainly 
does indicate great industry in research. 
Doctor Shurtleff regrets the lack of memorials 
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of the commanders of thefCastle. A little well- 

directed labor, however, might possibly reveal 

memorials in abundance. De C., 
New York Ciry. 


Copy oF AN ANCIENT DEED. 


(The following copy of an Ancient Deed may serve to fill 
some odd corner of your valuable Magazine. 


Avevusta, Mz 8. L. BJ 


Know all men By These Presents that I A.Ex- 


| ANDER THoyt of Kennebec River in the Eastward 


Parts of new England for and In Consideration 
of the Sum of Sixty Eight pounds Current pay 
received of Mr. Richard Collicutt of Boston Mer- 
chant, have Given Granted Bargained & Sold unto 
him the Said Richard Collicutt his Heirs and 
assignes forever a Certain Tract of Laud Beginning 
at a Point called Abacadusett Point & so by the 
river About half a mile with about four miles 
into the woods, with my housing Orchard and all 


| my Interest in the Lands I have in Kennebec 


River with all woods Rivers Water Coses mines 
and minerals unto the Said Richard Collicutt his 
heirs and Assignes Forever. And I do By 
these presents Agree with the Said Richard Col- 
licutt to honor and Defend the Land before Men- 
tioned in Testimony hereof I have sett my hand 
& seal the Sixth day of may One Thousand Six 


| hundred & Sixty and Two. 
| Signed Sealed & delivered 


his 
Arex. — Tuorr L. 8. 
Marke 


In presents of vz— 
JOHN COSENS. 
GEORGE CLEVES. 
THorEas STAUFRET. 

Acknowledg@ & Recorded. 
[Endorsed :} 
Aex. Thoyts Deed to 
Richard Collicutt 
No. 11. Elexander Thoyt Deede to 
Richard Colcutt 
Recorded in Book of 
Eastward Lands in 
New York. 


XX.—QUERIES. 


ANoTHER PoeT.—I have a volume of Pamph- 
lets in which are found sundry Poems entitled, 
‘* Bonaparte;” ‘* The Storm at Sea;” ‘* Mada- 
‘line, a fragment of a Swiss Tale;” ‘‘ Egbert and 
** Matilda. 1814;” *‘ Ply, Edwin, Fly;” and two 
other minor Poems. New York, Published by 
Haley and Thomas, No. 142 Broadway. 1820, 
8vo. pp. 92. The advertisement is dated the 
twelfth of September, 1820, and states that the 
Poems ‘‘ excepting a few Stanzas in the ‘‘ Storm 
‘* at Sea,” were written before the age of nineteen, 
‘* when the Author was entering on professional 
** studies.” 
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Who was he? I have looked through the | where he came from; where he lived; what he 
Portfolio for 1820, and the Index to Mr. Duy- | did to entitle him to be spoken of in connection 
ckinck’s American Literature, but find no men- | with Chief-justicc Marshall, George Washington, 
tion of the Poems, in either Work. | and Charles Carroll of Carrollton; and where he 

Avpany, New York. Querist. | died. I confess I never heard of him before that 

| publication met my eye, and I have not found any 
| who had ever heard of him until then. 


Neero Surrrace.—In the Senate of the United | Broxxvittn, New York. Dick. 


States, on the thirticth of January, Mr. Cragin of | 
New Hampshire, in speaking of this subject, | 
“‘ referred td the fact that free negroes voted in CorPoRATION Manvuas. I find some difficul- 
“many States as late as 1830, many having voted | ty in determining what are, and what are not, com- 
“for Washington.” (New Fork Tribune. Jan. 31.) plete sets of these interesting volumes; and if any 
In what States did this possibly occur, legally? | of your readers will help me I will thank them 
BRONXVILLE, New York. Dick. | Ofthe New York Manuals, I have, 1841-2 

| 1842-8, 1843-4, 1844-5, 1845-6, 1847, 1848 

Experience Maynew.—In the Life of 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1654 


on Y | 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861 (First and Second 
ayhe Dae s state f g | aaa” , ’ . ae A 
Jonathan Mayhew, D. D., it is stated that his editions), 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865 and 1866. 


father, Experience Mayhew, was engaged in a 2 . . 
. ° , so > 1KLYN Mi als, ave 1855, 1857, 
controversy with Reverend Jonathan Dickinson, an 3 — aa ao ey -. nly a - 
President of the College in Princeton, New| “7, "’-) a hak a, a eed 
Jersey, about the year 1743-4, in which he wrote It secms to me that I am short of the New Yori 
i. oes aft Wiameen Eateries What nthe cae Manual for 1846, and of the Brooklyn Manuals 
4 ‘ 4 CT . f ré Ss 3 , f - | - wey 
: ; ae : : for 1856, 1860-1, 1862, 1866, and 1867; al: 
sSibetesaitens euhauaad —_ Dic ne though some who ought to know, tell me that my 
, treatises sheds None b) -KINSON 18 | ..tts are complete. exce! >» ool: 66 and 
mentioned by Dr. Green in his History of Prince- | = are complete, except Bveokign for '06 ent 
ton College, although he claims to have made dil- a ; ¢ ia z 
igent search in regard to Dickinson’s publications. Will not some persons in authority settle thes 
West A Disslay of Ged'e Snesial Grace. pab-| questions while they may be settled authoritatively, 
lished “4 te ‘* 1741 i> ids eet = both for the benefit of those who like myself, ar 
plied ise Sine Lettere - nella Liberty? now trying to complete their sets, and for thos 
2 ‘ ok f MOE EY : j shall come after us? AC 2 
And was his Grace Defended a vindication of | i Se _ A COLLECTOR. 
. “4s . . . 4 - i. , . 
his position in reply to Dickinson ? G. | 
Hariem, New Yor«. | 
| 


“To cALL A SPADE A SpapE.”—None of ow 
; : . _ | current dictionaries explain why the name of a 
Rrrzema.—Colonel Willett, in his Warrative, | innocent implement of agriculture—not_ to ss 
alleges that Colonel Ritzema of the New York | hushandry—should be made the exemplification 
Continentals, finally went over to the British and | of plain speaking. Webster quotes from ‘ Tay- 
turned traitor. What authority besides Willett’s, | «Jor (definite quotation! easily verified!) 1 
is there for this statement, and when did the | 
occurrence take place? orc. 
A.LBany, New York. 


couplet which may hint at a deeper meaning: 

“T think it good plain English, without fraud, 

| “To callaspade a spade, a bawd a bawd.” 

| But this is no explanation. If a gardener’s ir 
Masor Jack Downtnc.—(H. M. L., ii., 292.) | strument must be cited, one would think that a 

In General Wetmore’s gracefully written remarks | instance would be chosen from the parsley bed. 

concerning the Boz Reception, he alluded to the| Phillip’s New World ef Words, (Ep. 171%, 

late Charles Augustus Davis, as the author of | will however perhaps help us : 

The Letters of Jack Downing. Ihave always sup-| ‘‘Srapr, one that is gelded, either Man ¢ 

posed that Seba Smith was the author of these | ‘‘Beast ; also a Deer of three Years; also one ¢ 

papers; and I hope some of your readers will | ‘‘the Figure, on a Pack of Cards.” 

give the facts to the public. Hau. Neither Johnson, Richardson, the new Web 
Waite Piars, New Yore. ster, nor Worcester, give the first part of thi 

quotation, except that Webster gives ‘¢4 (Lat 

3 ** Spado,) A gelded beast ;” and Worcester giv 

Wi11am Rousn.—In the November number of | the same, verbatim, but as another word. 

Tue HistoricaL MaGaAzIne (IL, ii., 319) reference! Can any of your readers tell us any thing 

is made to one, William Rush, a modelist. enlighten us on this subject? “Typo. 
Pray tell us who this William Rush was; New York Crry. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
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Tammany Socrety.—I find in the Mew York 
Daily Gazette, for May 12. 1790, the following 
item of intelligence: 

“The Society of St. Tammany being a national 
“Society, consists of Americans born, who fill 
“all offices, and adopted Americans who are 
“eligible to the honorary posts of Warrior and 
“ Hunter. 

“It is founded on the true principles of Pat- 
“riotism, and has for its motives, charity and 
“brotherly love. 

‘‘Tts officers consist of one Grand Sachem, 
“twelveSachems, one Treasurer, one Secretary, one 
“Door-keeper; it is divided into thirteen tribes, 
“which severally represent a State; each tribe is 
“governed by a Sachem the honorary posts in 
“which are one warrior and one hunter.” 

Is this organization still kept up, in its original 
form? &. & WU. 

BrookLtyn, New York. 


XXI.—REPLIES. 
OF ETHAN ALLEN 
H., &., 197.) 


Nortu BeNNinaton, Vr., } 
January 17, 1868. \ 


(7. M., 


THE HOMESTEAD 


My Dear Sm: Referring me to page 177 of 
the September number of the Historica MaGa- 
ZINE, you inquire if the statement is correct that 
Ethan Allen's house is still standing in Benning- 
ton Center? I answer it is not. 

I am quite sure Colonel Allen never owned a 
residence in Bennington, and I do not think his 
family ever lived in the town; if they ever did it 
was but for a very short period. He came to Ben- 
nington about 1770, and spent most of his time 
here until he was made prisoner at Montreal, in 
September, 1775—his Bennington home being at 
the public house of Captain Stephen Fay—his 
family remaining at Salisbury, Connecticut, or 
Sheffield, Massachusetts. In 1777, during his 
captivity, his family removed to Sunderland, 
fifteen miles North of this town, near the residence 
of his brother, Ira Allen. Colonel Allen was 
exchanged in the spring of 1778, and from that 
time his residence is understood to have been in 
that town until 1787, when he went to live at! 
Burlington, where he died on the tenth of Febru- 
ary, 1789. He built a housein Sunderland, which 
said to have been taken down about 1845. 

While superintending the publication of his 
Oracles of Reason, in 1784, he spent some months, 
probably without his family, at the house of his 
friend, Joseph Fay, and was frequently there after- 
wards, until he moved to Burlington. From this 
circumstance the house of Mr. Fay has sometimes | 
been spoken of as having been the residence of | 
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{in your Magazine. 


| early in March. 
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Colonel Allen. It is doubtless the house which 
gave rise to the statement which has been noticed 
It could, however, in no 
proper sense have been called Colonel Allen's 
homestead. It was a first class house for the time 
and place of its erection—its length fronting the 
street, a wide hall through the center, one story 
high, with gambrel roof and dormer windows, 
It is still standing in a dilapidated condition, 
turned into a tinner’s shop. 

The tavern-house of ‘‘ Landlord Fay,” some- 
times called ‘‘the Green Mountain Tavern,” 
which was Allen's headquarters previous to his 
captivity, and the headquarters of the ‘‘ Green 
‘* Mountain Boys,” in their contests with the ‘*York- 
‘*ers,” as it was also of the Vermont Council of 
Safety, during the trying campaign of 1777, is still 
standing at Bennington Center. It is a two story 
house, some forty feet square, substantially built, 
but fast going to decay. Until within the past 


, year, it has been used and occupied as a private 


dwelling by descendants of the original proprie- 
tor. I am, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Hmanp HAL. 
Henry B. Dawson, Esq., Editor } 
HisToORIcAL MAGAZINE. \ 


Commopore TuckEer.—In answer to the Query 
of J. W., in the HitsrorrcaL MaGazine of Janu- 
ary last (II., iii, 51), ‘* A Life of Commodore 
‘* Tucker,” is now in press, and will be published 


It will be a volume of three hun- 

dred and eighty-four pages, handsomely printed, 

and containing an account of the principal Battles 

and achievements of this hero of the Revolution, 

from authentic sources. J. H.S. 
Boston, February 24, 1868. 


Mr. ScumMNER ON SENECA’S PROPHECY CONCERN- 


CT. M. Il, ii, 192.) 
I. 
East GREENWICH, R. I., January 27, 1868. 
My Dear Dawson: I have not seen Doctor 
Hedge’s note to The Transcript, but Sumner’s 
article is before me, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand the ground upon which the charge of con- 
founding the two Senecas and mistranslating the 
well-known lines of the Medea is founded. His 


1nG AMERICA. 


| words are—‘‘ Foremost among all those were the 


‘well-known verses of the Spaniard, Seneca, in 
‘*the chorus of his Wedea.” 

Now, as this is the only mention which he 
makes of Seneca, and both the Senecas, father and 
son, were natives of Cordova, in Spain, how has 
he confounded the philosopher and the tragedian ? 

Iam equally at a loss to discover in what the 
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o= ences 


ne - oa _ SSS 


‘ 

inaccuracy of the translation consists—unless the | ‘¢ There seems no reason why this tragedy should 
translation of ‘‘ Tethys” by “ sea” is called inac- | ‘not be attributed to the same author as the 
curate—which no scholar will be likely to assert. | ‘‘ other nine, except the fact that it is not con. 

As to the “ prophetic import of the passage” | ‘tained in the oldest Florentine MS. of the tra. 
Columbus used it as prophetic in the sketch of his | ‘‘ gedies, nor is there such difference between this 
work on the prophecies ; and two copies of it are | ‘‘and the other tragedies in character and expres. 
still known to exist in his own handwriting. With | ‘‘sion, as to make it a probable conclusion that it 
such testimony to build on, Mr. Sumner was in no | ‘‘ is not by the same hand.” 
need to borrow from Bacon. | Whether this prophecy of the Latin poet refers 

As to the charge of second-hand scholarship, it | to America is another question; but we do not 
is like the charges of plagiarism in poetry, seldom | see any essential improbability in it. 
if ever advanced, except by those who have nei-| Davipson CoiEas, N. C. E. F. R. 
ther invention nor learning of their — 

Ishould not be surprised if the Editor, from a 
whose columns you - the slip which you have | Tue Aztecs, (H. M., IL, ii, 251.) 
admitted to the dignity of a place in TE His- : 
TORICAL MaGazine, had misunderstood Doctor | + Dick” is informed that he can find some notice 
Hedge, as grossly as he has misrepresented Mr. | 4¢ the Aztecs, in General Harrison's Discourse onthe 





Sumner. Aborigines of Ohio, printed in the Transaction 
Very truly yours, of the Ohio Historical Society, Part Second, 
Gro. W. GREENE. | Volume I. 1839; and alsoin a work by the late 

H. B. Dawson, Esq. | Bishop Madison, of Virginia. 
I. The two Aztec children, referred to, have been 


In the Hisrortcat, MaGazine for September, | We exhibited in this city; once when firs 
1867 (page 192,) we read, ‘‘ Doctor Hedge, in | brought to this country, and again a few year 
“a note to the Boston Z'ranscript, convicts Mr. | since. They wereseen by the writer, in 1866,%at 

z * | Barnum’s Museum, New York. 


* Sumner of confounding Seneca, the philosopher, ee 

**and Seneca, the tragedian,” in reference to a pas- PRovIDENCE, R. I. E. M. 8. 
sage in his Medea, (certainly a most interesting i. 

prophecy) and its application to this continent. Among the best authorities concerning the Az- 


But has it been shown, or can it be shown, that | tecs, are Clavigero's Storia Antica del Messicy 
they are not identical? The articles in Smith’s | Humbolt’s Histoire Politique du Royaume dela 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, are | Nouvelle Espagne, Atlas Pittoresque, ou Vues des 
generally considered pretty good authority; the | Qopdilleres, Aglio'’s Antiquities of Merico, 
one on Seneca 1s from George Long, M. A., Fel-| Knight's English Encyclopedia, Article, ‘Gr 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. In reference | « OGRAPHY,” (i. 781-788 ) and Penny Cyclopedia 
to this point, after enumerating various works | (iii. 208-212). . 
ascribed to Seneca, he says, ‘‘There are extant! (Concerning the children, they were brought to 
*‘ten tragedies, which are attributed to Seneca. | this country some twelve or fifteen years ago—| 
*Quintilian (Institutes, ix. 2, Sec. 9,) and other | speak only from recollection—and were also er 
*¢ Latin writers quote these plays as the works of | jibited in Europe. 

7 Seneca. The plays are entitled Hercules Fu-| Thestory which was told of them was evident 
era 7 hyestes, Thebais, or Phanisse, Hyppo-| ly only made up in order to deceive and drav 
‘“‘lytus or Phaedra, Oedipus, Troades or Hecu- | more money ; and I will not occupy your space in 
ba, Medea, Agamemnon, Hercules Octavus, and repeating it. 

‘‘ Octavia. After all the discussion that there | They were & pair of idiotic dwarfs who hai 
‘*has been about the authorship of these tragedies, | een taught to stammer a few words of bad 
‘*there seems no .person to whom we can assign | English; and European scholars more than out 
‘them than Seneca, the teacher of Nero. The | own, were loud in their condemnation of the 
Mn ee ee the exception of the fraud. AN Ex-POLICEMAN. 
‘“ Octavia, indicate sufficiently that the tragedies | . ‘ r eet 

‘are Greek mythological oinds treated in a pe- | seen Pascmnon, Saw ‘Tens Cove. 
‘‘culiar fashion. * * * The subject of Octa- | 
‘* via is Nero's ill treatment of his wife, his pas-| Qoryarpus’s DEATH-PLACE AND THE STORY 0? 
“sion for Poppaea, and the exile of Octavia. | oan Eac (H. WIL. ii. 251 ) 

‘Seneca himself is one of the personages in the | eciieiaiiiiemadte Mice 

** drama ; and heis introduced in the second Act, L 

*‘ deploring the vices of the age and hisown un-| In the October number of Tne Historical 
‘*happiness in his elevated station. Macazing, ‘* Waa Boer” enquires ,‘‘ what at: 
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“thority is there for the old story of Columbus, 
“making the egg stand on one of its ends? and 
“where did Columbus die ?” 

Referring to Irving’s Life, I find that Columbus 
died on the twentieth of May, 1506 ; and that his 
last words were *‘ Jn manus tuas Domine com- 
“mendo spiritum meum.” The place of his death 
isnot mentioned, but may be inferred, as his body 
was deposited in the Convent of St. Francisco, 
and his obsequies celebrated in the Parochial 
church of Santa Maria de la Antiqua, at Vallado- 
lid. His remains were subsequently removed, as 
is well known, first to Seville, and then to His- 
paniola. 

With regard to the egg story I candidly confess 
I do not know what authority there is for it, though 
itis told in all the lives of the great navigator 
and discoverer I have seen. 

A similar story is told of Filippo Brunelleschi, 
the Florentine Sculptor and Architect, who died 
when Columbus was but ten years old. If Colum- 
bus rebuked his envious detractors, asis said, it 
is highly probable he had heard the story told of 
Brunelleschi, a dispute about a dome being much 
more likely to have suggested it. 

Filippo Brunelleschi lived between the years 
1377 and 1446; but the first edition of Vasari’s 
Lives of the Painters, in which the story is told, 
was published in 1550, forty-two years after 
Columbus's first voyage. The story in Vasari is as 
follows : 

“Tn 1407 
“constructed the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore 
“an assemblage of Architects and Engineers was 
“gathered by the Syndics of the Guild of Wood- 
“workers and by the Superintendents of the 


“work, to consult on the means by which the | 
Among them appeared | 
Cupola might | 
“be raised without any great mass of wood work, | 


“cupola might be raised. 
“Brunelleschi, who declared the (¢ 
“without any column in the centre, and without 
“a mound of earth, according to the plans of 
other Architects. "His explana itions and plans 
“were derided, and he might easily have shown 
“asmall model, but this he refused to do, but 
proposed to all the masters, 


in| 
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- 


| 


| Robertson, quoting Herrera; 
,* the Florentines, desirous of having | 





| ‘ed bya foreign artist, in 1822, 


Soreigners and | 


“compatriots, that he could make an Egq stand | 


“upright on a piece of smooth marble; but none 
“discovered the method of doing so. Wherefore, 


| which, at No. 2. 
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‘the model and designs. It was thus at length 
‘‘resolved that Filippo should receive the charge 


| **of conducting the work, but he was told he 


| 


‘** must furnish the Syndics and Wardens with more 
‘¢exact information.” Gg. EP. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


IL 


Co.umsBus’s Draru-pLAce.—The Spaniards 
always call Columbus, ‘*Coron ;” and there is in 
Valladolid a street called ‘‘ Calle de Colon,” in 
Parrochia de la Magdalena, 
the navigator is said to have died. It is a private 


| residence, and was standing a few months since. 


It is true, Mr. Irving gives no satisfactory state- 
ment of his death-place, since he makes Colum- 
bus go to Segovia in order to have an interview 
with Ferdinand, and disposes of him by death 
without returning him from that place, yet he 
describes as at Valladolid, the funeral pomp 
with which his obsequies were celebrated in the 
parochial church of Santa Maria de la Antiqua de 
Valladolid. 

Murray's Handbook and Ford's Handbook to 
Spain both mention Valladolid as Columbus's 
death-place. AN EX-POLICEMAN. 

Nunta Precinct, New York. 


IIL. 


at Valladolid.”—So says 
and see Irving's 


“Columbus died 


Columbus, ii. 230. 

If the enquiry as to his epitaph refers to that over 
his remains, the following extract from a letter 
published some years ago will give the explana- 
tion. 

‘“‘The Cathedral at Havana is the honored 
‘place of deposit, for what now remains of the 
‘*mortal part of the great Colon. A receptacle 
‘¢in the wall, on the right of the main Altar con- 
‘*tains the ashes : and the spot is designated by a 
‘¢small plain tablet surmounted by a bust, execut- 
by the order and 
‘under the direction of the then Bis hop of 
‘‘Havana;—a venerable man, whose long life 
“‘was devoted to acts of benevolence, humanity, 
‘and liberal feeling. The tablet contains this 


| ‘inscription : 


“Filippo being told he might make it stand him- | 


“self, took it daintily into his hand, 
“end of it a blow on the plane of the marble, and 
“made it stand upright. 


gave the | 


Beholding this, the | 


“artists loudly protested, exclaiming that they | 


“could all have done the same; but Filippo re- 
“plied, laughing, that they might know also 
“how to construct the Cupola if =~ had seen 


* The date here assigned ws story is twenty-nine ears | 
before the birth of Columbus. ” , 


#10 Restos y Ymagen del grande Colon! 
* Mil siglos durad guards ados en la Urna 

“¥Y en Ta remembranza de nuestra nacion. 
“Z. Fuit Habana MDCCCXXII.” 


Which may be thus translated :— 
** Remains ¢ 


om 


und image of Columbus!—a thou- 


| **sand ages will ye be. preserved in this urn and 


G. P. 


‘¢in the remembrance of our nation.” 
New York Ciry. 
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Martruew Ciarxson. (7. M., IL, iii., 51, 52.) 

Epiror oF Hisrortcat, MaGazine.—In the | 
January number of the HistortcaL MAGAZINE, 
‘‘InqurrER” challenges the statement made in 
Dr. Stiles’ History of Brooklyn, (i. 169) attribut- 
ing a certain letter to Secretary Clarkson. 

‘* InqurirER” is evidently ‘‘ at home” in all the | 
documentary evidence to which ordinary students 
have access for the examination of thiscase; and his 
challenge would, therefore, seem to imply that he | 
possesses someadditional light upon the authorship 
of the letter in question. If he has not, and 
relies simply upon the intrinsic evidence of the | 
letter itself, we must dissent from his deductions. | 
At least, we would like to have him inform us, 
in what particular (i. e¢, judging from the letter | 
itself) does ‘‘ it look much more like the work of 
** Counsellers Bayard, Nicoll and Brooke.” 

Aside from this question ofauthorship, however, 
‘* Inquirer ” seems to cast a fling, wholly gratui- | 
tous, upon a man of whom history tells us but 
little. Is it just, to accuse Clarkson of incapaci- | 
ty, upon the authority, alone, of Lord Bellomont? 
How is it that the Secretary ever obtained his | 
Commission, if he was not qualified for his 
office; or, having obtained it, that he continued 
to hold it until the day of his death, a period of 
thirteen years? We hear of no complaint, by 
the other Governors, of his want of ability—strange | 
that Bellomont alone should have discovered it— 
and, why did he not remove so incompetent an 
officer? The answer is given by the Governor 
himself: ‘‘I have not displaced Mr. Clarkson, 
** for there is no body here jit for that post.” 

Nicholas Bayard, whose ability ‘‘ INgurrer” 
does not doubt, must have held Clarkson in some- 
what different estimation, as ina list furnished 
by him, in 1701, of the principal Freeholders fit | 
for the Council, he gives prominence to the name 
of the Secretary. 

It is probable that the political antagonisms of 
Bellomont and Clarkson provoked these com- | 
laints, and no doubt engendered a little personal 
atred between them. It is too evident that 
Bellomont was not slow to seize every opportunity | 
that presented to provoke Clarkson. On one | 
occasion, when the latter resented some indignity 
that had been offered to him by punishing the 
offender, the Governor hastened to add a Post- 
cript to his letter, to report the matter to the | 
Lords of Trade. Bellomont did not know at the 
time, what he discovered shortly after, that the 
instigater of the offence, a Mr. Parmiter, had been 
a forger at Bristol and was there tried, but subse- | 
quently ; a doned. | 

On anvther occasion, we read, Governor 
Fletcher appointed a clerk of the Council ith | 
the Secretary's (Clarkson) approbation and to act | 
as his Deputy, the emoluments, it may be inferred, | 
to be enjoyed between them. Beilomont removed 


| 
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the clerk, and of course the perquisites, and ap- 
pointed one of his own friends to the office. But 
this was notall, the Governor actually refused Clark- 
son’s salary, though it amounted to no more than 
thirty pounds per annum, being a provision made 
for the Stationary of the office; and when the matter 
was referred to the Council it appears that Bello- 
mont always laid by the Warrant without signing 
it, ‘*no cause or reason being alleged in Council 
‘* or otherwise for his sodoing.” 'Thesequel shows 
that the Council did not support the conduct of the 
Governor, as Warrants were issued for the pay- 
ment of the money. 

Itis unnecessary we, think, toadd more. If Clark- 
son was incompetent for his office it seems only 
right to ask for some more definite proof of the 
fact than the article of ‘*‘INqurreR” furnishes. 


| Is a political opponent apt to be the fairest critic 


of one’s character and abilities? Would ‘ Iy- 
‘‘ourrER ” himself choose such an one to transmit 
his name to posterity ? JUSTITIA. 
BROOKLYN. 
Mixes Sranpisu’s Copper Kerrie, (H. M,, IL, 
ii., 176.) —The September number of the HistTort- 


,CAL MaGazine contained an extract from The 


Boston Transcript which questions the statement 
that Miles Standish stole an iron pot on Cape Cod. 

The account will be found in Mourt's Journal, 
as given in Youna’s Chronicles, (P. 133.) The 
account says, ‘‘ we found a great Kettle, which 
‘*had been a ship’s Kettle, & brought out of 
‘*Europe.” It was buried by the Indians, on 


| Hopkins’s Cliff, near Powet Harbor, Truro. After 


carrying it three or four miles they sunk it ina 
pond. (P. 135). 

This pond is in North Truro, at the place called 
Pond Village. Of the identity of these localities 
there can be no doubt. De. C. 

New York Ciry. 


Market Pracestn Boston. (ZH. I, II., ii., 178) 
—In April, 1784, three places were assigned for 
Market-places, on which buildings were to be 
erected; namely, one in ‘‘ Orange-street, over 
“‘against the house and land of Mr. Thomas 
‘* Downe,” one ‘fon the Town’s ground, or open 
*€space on the Town Dock or Wharf commonly 
“called Dock Square.” The other to be upon 


| **the open space before & about the Old North 


‘* Meeting house.” They were slight wooden struc- 

tures, and were all ready for use and opened in 

less than two months after they were authorised 

to be built. 8. G. D, 
Boston. 


Mr. Irvine's Life of Washington, (H., M., IL, 
iii., 17 
(We have received from a near friend of Mr. Irving the 
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written by 


following concerning the note to the Langleys, 
him, in 1841, and copied into our last number. 
Although this note was not written for publication, we 
have obtained permission to print the following portion of 
it, Ep. Hist. Maa.) 
New York January 15, 1868. 
Dear Mr. Dawson : 

The letter of Mr. Washington Irving, addressed | 
to the Langleys and dated on the thirteenth of'| 
December, 1841, wasnew to me. It has its interest, | 
but can hardly be considered indicative of the | 
origin of his Life of Washington. Overtures for | 
a Life of Washington were mace to Mr. Irving by | 
Constable, the Edinburgh publisher, as far back | 
$1825. In 1829, at the close of the year, he 
writes to his brother Peter that he had deter- 
mined upon a Life of Washington, and would 
take his own time to execute it. When Pauld- | 
ing’s Life of Washington appeared, in the winter | 
of 1835-6, not caring to seem to take the field | 
against his old friend and early literary associate, 
he gave up all thought of this long meditated | 
task, and did not return to the theme until the Au- | 
tumn of 1841, a few weeks from the date of his 
letter to the Langley's. It was then resumed, but | 
soon interrupted by his appointment as Minister to 

Spain, where he wrote but a few chapters. 
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pearance, in our January number, of an exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting article, concerning 
the origin of Trumbull’s M ‘Fingal, from the pen 
of the accomplished scholar who presides with so 


| much propriety over the Historical Society of Con- 


necticut. That article attracted so much attention 
from scholars and collectors of fine buoks, that 
we have prepared and issued two editions in book 
form, which may be bound with any edition of 
M‘ Fingal which shall be considered worthy of 
such an addition. 

It is on both tinted and plain paper; and 
forms a very neat little affair of forty pages. 

The edition numbered thirty-six copies on tint- 
ed, and fifty-six on white, paper. 


2.—Publications of the Narragansett Club. (First Series.) 
Volume If. Providence, R. L 1867. Small quarto, pp. 
(iv) xiv, 425. 

We have alluded, in former notices, to the val- 
uable series of works which the Narragansett Club 
is sending out; and in the beautiful volume be- 
fore us we are furnished with the subject of a 
similar notice. 

This volume is a careful reprint of the first edi- 
tion of Roger Williams’s Bloudy Tenent of’ Perse- 


| eution, with a brief Introduction and explanatory 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER TOLERATED IN VIR- 
aint. (H. M., I., ii., 177.)—It is difficult to tell 
what your correspondent means by ‘the first 
“newspaper tolerated in Virginia was issued in | 
“tise.” 

The Virginia Gazette,a weekly paper, was 
issued at Williamsburgh, Virginia, on Friday, the 
sixth of August, It was edited by W. | 
Parks, and was published almost without any 
intermission for fifty years. I had a complete set 
of it, with the exception of two volumes, extending | 
from the first numbers to 1808 or 1810, which was | 
destroyed with my library, in the fire of the third of | 
April, 1865, at the evacuation of this city. 

The Virginia Historical Register, Volume VL, | 
(1853) has a lengthy notice of it, with several | 
pages of extracts from its columns. 


736. 


% & ws 
Ricumonp, Va. 1867. 


XXTI.—BOOKS, 


I.—ReEcENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Histortca, MaGazrye, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “‘ Henry B. 

Dawson, Morrisanra, N. ¥..” or to Messrs. Cuarues | 
SorisxeRr & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 
1.—The origin of M‘Fingal. By Hon. J. Hammond | 


Trumbull, President of the Connecticut Historical Society. | 
Morrisania, N. Y.: 1868. Octavo, pp. 40. | 


Our readers will not fail to remember the ap- | 


Notes, by Professor Caldwell, of Brown Univer- 


| sity—a very interesting and important work, and 


a very capable editor. 

When we took up the volume we promised 
ourself a treat. We said to ourself that we had 
undoubtedly found, at last, an ample and faith- 


| ful record of that great contest between Rome and 


Jerusalem, which had been waged so relentlessly 
during the sixteen hundred years which had 
passed away between the Ascension of our Lord 
and the writing of this book,—that contest, for 
‘¢T HE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE,” in which Baptists 
so well knew how to suzfer and Rome and her 
semi-disobedient and protesting children, so 
well knew how to inflict punishinent, whether in 
England or Holland, in Switzerland or Scotland, 
in Massachusetts Bay or New Netherland. We 


| said to ourself, also, that we should, probably, 


now, atleast, have something new concerning the 
‘*freedom to worship God,” in Massachusetts 
Bay, of which poor Roger and his friends saw so 
little, and we have Aeard somuch. We certainly 
expected to learn something—or at least, to read 
something we already knew—concerning the par- 
ticular occasion which led Roger Williams, in the 
midst of his arduous duties as an Out-door Poor- 
master, in London, to occupy his spare moments, 


| even when on duty, in carrying on a controversy 


with the learned Teacher of the First Church in 
Boston, on a subject which seemed to require so 
little haste; and it never entered our ‘mind to 
doubt that Mr. Williams's intimate personal rela- 
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tions with his opponent, in years gone by—so well | 
known to students, but not to the multitude— | 
would receive the careful, although brief, atten- | 
tion of his Editor. But, more than all, we prom- | 
ised ourself a treat in following the learned Pro- | 
fessor through his analysis of Roger's argument, | 
in this, his great work on ‘‘ Soul freedom ;” and | 
we were certain that, at least, the inconsistency of 
Roger, in his failure to practice what he had pre- | 
viously taught, would be amply explained, | 
by a thoroughly competent hand. In short, we 
expected such an edition of The Bloudy Tenent, as | 
would make The Hansard Knollys Society of Lon- | 
don ashamed of the volume which it published, 
twenty years ago, and stamp the pretence of New 
England scholarship, concerning New England's 
History, as genuine and well-founded. 

All this we expected, when we took up the 
volume before us ; but, as Burns has it, 

“ The best laid plans of mice and men, 
“ Aft gang a-gley—” 
and we were disappointed—sadly, wholly disap- 
pointed. 

We have no heart to say a word concerning 
this particular book, or those whose names arc 
paraded on the title-page; but our duty to our 
readers requires us to say that Roger Williams has 
been shabbily treated by his Rhode Island Editor ; 


that the latter has discharged his trust in a most 
slop-shod and imperfect manner; and that if 
The Bloudy Tenent ever needed an Editor, its 
need of one is no less, now, than it ever has been. 
Need we say more to the discredit of Professor 


Caldwell as the Editor of Roger Williams's 
Bloudy Tenent? If so, we can easily do so. 
The printers, however, have earned credit for 


the beauty of their workmanship; and if they | 
would enforce a little more diligence on their | 


proof-reader, in learning the difference, in the 
‘*old-style” type, between an ‘‘f” and a long 
**s,” we should feel bound to yield them even a 
much higher share of credit among ‘‘ the trade.” 

Of this work two hundred copies are printed— 
we believe that is the entire number. 


8.—Polydori Virgilii de Rerum Inventoribus ; translated 
into English by John Langley ; With an account of the Au- 
thor and his Works, by William A. Hammond, M.D. 
York: Agathynian Club, 1868, Octavo., pp., xvi, 242, xvii. 

In this very curious work, we have the second 
of the issucs of the noted ‘‘ Agathynian Club ” of 
New York City, aided by the ready pen and ex- 
cellent judgment of our accomplished friend, 
Professor William A. Hammond, that bold man 
who, as Surgeon-general of the armies of the | 
United States, dared to strike Calomel from the 
lists of medicines to be used, and to beard Secre- 
tary Stanfon without fear, 

We find scattered through the work many cu- 
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rious essays on “The Sciences, Mysteries, Rites, 
*¢ Orders, and Ceremonies, both Ecclesiastical and 
“Civil ;” and, although wethink something which 
is of more practical, every-day usefulness might 
have been selected for re-issue, it is undoubtedly 
very interesting to a large class of readers. 

The typography. is very creditable to ‘The 
** Agathynian Press” of Moorhead, Simpson, & 
Bond; although there seems to be room for im- 
provement in some portions of the press-work. 

The edition numbered one hundred and twenty 
copies. 


| 
} 


| 4.—T7he Brooklyn Water Works and Sewers. A Descrip- 


tive Memoir. Prepared and printed by order of the Board 
| of Water Commissioners. Illustrated’ by fifty-nine litho- 
| graphic plates. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1867. Large 
| quarto, pp. xxvi, 160. 
| As early as 1834, while Brooklyn was yeta 
| country village, Gabriel Furman and James Wal- 
| ters—the former a well known annalist; the lat- 

ter, if we remember rightly, a plum)ber—pro- 
| posed to dig wells near Fort Greene, in order to 
! supply the little community with water; but the 
little community and its government heeded them 
not. 

Thirteen years afterward, in 1847, David A. 
Bokee and a few others revived the inquiry, and 
the accomplished Major Douglass was called upon 
for his counsel on the subject ; but Brooklyn, al- 
though no longer a village, nor in the country, 
was no less wedded to her wells than she had 
| been in 1834; and again the project was aban- 
doned. 

In 1849, a third attempt was made to secure 
this great blessing ; but even thin, Brooklyn pre- 
ferred the old pumps on the corners, and an aque- 
duct was not provided for. In 1851, an appro- 
priation was secured, in order to enable the ne- 
cessary surveys to be made; and an energetic 
Committee, with Mr. Charles R. Marvin at its 
head, and Mr. E. B. Litchfield at its foot, was 
appointed to take charge of the subject. Messrs. 
Jarvis and McAlpine were employed to examine 
' and report on the sources of supply. 

In 1852, further examinations were made, and 
elaborate Reports were written ; but no steps were 
yet taken to carry the recommendations into effect. 

In April of that year, taking advantage of the 
information obtained by the different Committees, 
already referred to, a company was organized in 
Williamsburg, and duly incorporated ; and it pro- 
| ceeded to purchase the more important sources of 
supply which Mr. McAlpine had previously ex- 
amined and reported on, to the Common Council 
of Brooklyn. It also employed General Ward B. 
Burnett as its Engineer; received two Reports 
from him; and really seemed to have outwitted 
the authorities of the larger city of the two. 

In July, 1858, agreeable to a statute providing 


| 
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for such action, the burghers in Brooklyn, voted | some one—undoubtedly our friend and contribu- 
on the subject, and rejected the propositions, by a | tor, J. Carson Brevoort, Esqr., the Secretary of the 
cote of nearly two against to every one in favor of | Board—has contributed a well-written historical 
the aqueduct ; and, for the time, all proceedings | sketch of the progress of the enterprize; and thisis 


on the subject were suspended. 
In 1854, what seems to have been an union of 
the Common Council of Brooklyn and the Com- 
any at Williamsburgh was effected ; and Gener- 
al Burnett became the recognized head of the 


consolidated interests ; but the burghers resolutely | 


rejected the proposition, by a larger relative ma- 


jority than before, at a special election, holden in | 


July, 1854 ; and ‘‘the town pumps” were again 
triumphant. 


In 1855, a private corporation was created with | 
the title of Tamm Nassau Water Company, for 


the professed purpose of doing for Brooklyn wha 


self to be cajoled into an abandonment of her 
dear old pumps on the corners. 


followed with an elaborate description of the works 
themselves, from the pen of the accomplished 
Engineer of the work, James P. Kirkwood, Esqr. 
‘The Sewerage of the city is next described by Mr. 
Kirkwood ; and in an Appendix, we find Reports 
of various Engineers, concerning the Steam-en- 
gines, Pumps, etc., which are employed on the 
works. The plates are from the establishment of 
J. Bien, of New York, and reflect great credit on 


| his ability as an artist. 


We know of no more important publication, 
concerning the City of Brooklyn, than this; and 


| the good judgment which has been displayed in 
Brooklyn refused to do for herself ; but Brooklya | 
did not yet either swallow the bait, or allow her- | 


In November, 1855, a ‘‘ Vigilance Water Com- 
‘‘mitiec” having meanwhile been organized for the | 


purpose of dragooning the city into the measure, 


the Common Council voted to subscribe One mil- | 


lion dollars of the capital stock of this skeleton | 


tality in its organization to take the necessary ac- 


tion to secure that liberal accession to its strength. | 
At length, weary of these various movements, | 


a numberof public-spirited citizens—among whom 
were Messrs. Prentice, Wall, Brevoort, Graves, 
ete., in April, 1856, sought an interview with the 
municipal authorities, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the project*of introducing pure water into 
th: city ; and the disinterested efforts of these gen- 
tlemen were crowned with complete success. 

In May, 1856, a Board was organized, with 
John H. Prentice as President, and J. Carson Bre- 
voort as Secretary ; and, in June, James P. Kirk- 
wood, was appointed Engineer-in-chief of the 
proposed work. 

On the twenty-first of July, 1856, work 
was begun on the reservoir; and on the twenty- 
eighth of April, 1859, the completion of the 
work was officially celebrated. 

The works thus completed, with the additions 
subsequently added, have supplied, in 1866, 
Twenty-two thousand, two hundred, and torty- 
four taps, with One million, four hundred 


twenty-four gallons of good water, at a cost to 
the city, exclusive of interest on the cost of the 
works, of Ofte hundred and sixty-seven thousand, 
five hundred dellars, and produced rents to the 
amount of Four hundred and sixty-two thousand, 
six hundred and nineteen dollars. 


+ r ’ ” P OM | Army of the Revolution, 
“Nassau Water Company ”—to which only Five | 


hundred dollars of subscriptions had been made— | 
but the breathless skeleton had not enough of vi- 


its passage through the Press isas honorable to all 
concernedas the work whichit describes is honora- 
able to the city itself. 

When shall we see as well-timed, and judicious, 
and creditable a description of the Croton aque- 
duct ? 


5.—The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-general of th 
By George Washington Greene 
Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Octavo, pp. xxiv, 583, 


In three volumes, 
Son. 1567. 

In the volume before us, we have the first of 
three, in which the grandson of General Greene 
proposes to send down the stream of Time, what 
may be considered the authorized story of the life 


| and services of that great man—great, even in the 


| 


days of the giants of our country’s history. 

Of General Greene's masterly abilities and 
purity of character, no one can justly entertain a 
doubt ; and his grandson, honorably proud of 
such an ancestor, has earnestly labored, through 
the best years of his life, to qualify himself for 
the agreeable duty of permanently recording the 
narrative of his life and services. Nathanael 
Greene was truly worthy of all the honors which 
have been conferred on his memory. 

In this volume, we have the narrative of the 
General’s life until his appointment as Quarter- 
master-general, in 1778—including, of course, 
those portions on which rest the vexed questions 
concerning the Battle of Long-island, the Siege 
of Fort Washington, the Battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown, etc. 

The story of Nathanacl Greene's early life is 


| told with great minuteness in the First Book ; and 
and fifty-seven thousand, eight hundred and | 


we have read it with much satisfaction. The 
Second Book, however, is that, in the present 
volume, which will most certainly command the 
attention of the careful reader. 

In the latter, we have the narrative of the Gene- 
ral’s early professional career; and those who 
know what he did and where he did it, insensibly 


In the volume before us, a magnificent quarto, | turn to those pages on which Professor Greene 
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has described the operations around New York 
and Philadelphia, with the expectation of finding 
some new light on what has hitherto seemed to be 
obscure. 

The narrative of the siege of Boston is well 


told ; but we find nothing of general interest that | 


Mr. Frothingham has not already laid before the 
world inzhis justly celebrated Siege of Boston. 
The Battle of Long-island, too, is glanced at; 


but General Greene’s sickness seems to have led | 


his grandson to suppose that that action and its 
5S 


surroundings are beyond his subject—an opinion | 


in which we cannot agree with him. 

We notice, also, very litthk—we may say that 
we find nothing—of the details of General 
Howe’s occupation of the City of New York, his 


successful seizure of the waters of the Hudson | 
and East rivers, his movement into Westchester | 
County, and his operations while he was in the | 


latter neighborhood ; yet, if we understand the 
subject of General Greene’s military life correctly, 
an accurate knowledge of all these is as essential 


to a correct understanding of that subject as is an | 
acquaintance with the Multiplication table to a | 


proper understanding of an example in Long 
Division. 
The consequence of this serious omission—or 


what we conceive to be such—is seen in the Pro- | 


fessor’s unsuccessful attempt to describe, in all its 
rich detail, the most glorious instance, in his 
earlier career, of his illustrious Grandfather's un- 
questionable greatness—we refer to his resolute 
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| only shame, and of branding the infamous rascals 
who are now gaily floating on the tide of popular 
favor because of virtues which they never pos- 
sessed, should have been the work of General 
| Greene’s grandson rather than that of a stranger. 
Besides, we have already, through the pages of 
this Magazine, clearly presented the exact truth to 
the world, and as clearly indicated wherein the 
| distinguished Quaker had established, at Fort 
Washington, his title to professional pre-emi- 
nence ; yet our information has been disregarded 
without even a passing notice. When we shall 
take up this subject, therefore, we shall be merely 
a protestant in behalf of what we conceive.to be 
the truth of History ; and having filed our objec- 
tions to the dominant party, in order to save the 
rights of the Truth which we endeavor to repre- 
sent and defend, before the tribunal of the World 
of Letters, we shall leave the subject to the fate 
which God has assigned to it. 

We do not propose to condemn the mere style of 
| any such writer as Professor Greene, whose good 
name, in that respect, is firmly established and 
widely known; but, for such a work as this, the 
style which the Professor has employed in this 
instance, does not please us. It answers very 
well, as we understand it, for the lighter literature 
of the day; but for grave, historical works, 
wherein the plain Truth rather than a gilded 
Nothingness should find fit places of repose, our 
judgment would have led us to select a different 
| style. 

We have also scen, or fancied that we saw them, 


occupation of Mount Washington and its depen- | 
dencies, even after the original purpose of its | many instances of thoughtlessness on the part of 
occupation had been frustrated and in the face of | the Author—a fault for which there is little excuse 


the most appalling disadvantages, in order to pro- 
tect the main army, under General Washington, 
from annihilation at White Plains or its vicinity, 
by General Howe and his auxiliaries. 


We regret, most deeply, that the Author of this | 
volume has not availed himself of this oppor- 


tunity to rescue the memory of General Greene 
from what seems to be the odium which ignorance 
and sectional intolerance have thrown around it, 


in this instance; and we regret, yet more, that he | 
seems, by his apologetic tone, to concede that | 
some excuse is necessary in order to relieve his | 


| since the work has evidently been written for 
general circulation rather than for the private use 
of the studious few. 

Thus, like Mr. Bancroft, he too often assumes 
that many of the least known facts of American 
history are as well known to all his readers as to 
himself ; and, consequently, many portions of his 
| story, when addressed to the general reader, are 

only half-told and, very likely, too often will be 
entirely misunderstood. As an instance, let us 
refer to the entirely seperate action and exercise of 
their authority by the several Colonies, even in 


| 


Grandfather's cliaracter from censure, because of | their military affairs, which are only glanced at, on 
the loss of Fort Washington. We regret this | page 89, and most unaccountably left without any 
omission and this concession to error, because we | notice, when, on page 100, he was quoting the 
believe that they tend to throw more strength into | special authorization of Washington to command 
the hands of historical falsehood ; and the latter | the Rhode Island troops, which the General As- 
is already too strongly intrenched to please us. _| sembly transmitted to him at Cambridge, through 
We are not insensible of the distinguished | its own General commanding Rhode Island's 
honor which Professor Greene has paid to us, in-| ‘‘ Army of Observation”—Nathanael Greene. 
dividually, in his Note on page 274, and we | How few there are who will learn from this vol- 
romise ourself much pleasure, one of these days, | ume, therefore, that, when before Boston, General 
in overhauling this business; but the work of | Greene was absolutely without a superior officer 
rescuing General Greene from the hands of the | in the Army, yet, he was, also, without any autho- 
spoilers, of giving him honor where he has now | rity, whenever he went outside the Rhode Island 
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Camp; and that, until Washington had been for- | 
mally invested with authority to command the | 
troops from Rhode Island, by Rhode Island’s own | 
local authorities, he had less authority among | 
them than any Corporal of their number. Yet | 
such were the facts. 

Again: when General Greene would arrest | 
David Mathews, a prominent Loyalist of New | 
York, he did not presume to do so, even by his | 
own troops, until he had obtained a warrant for | 
the arrest, from the local civil authorities; yet the | 
Author of this work sees nothing in that notable | 
instance of his grandfather’s recognition of the | 
supremacy of the civil over the military power, | 
even in the midst of a war, as worthy of a syl- | 
lable of comment, notwithstanding he is very | 
profuse in his admiration of what, in the same | 
case, he regards as ‘‘ the domination of the strong 
‘hand and absolute will” of his ancestor. Very 
much stronger than ‘‘the strong hand,” in this | 
instance, we submit, was General Greenc’s im- | 
plicit obedience to the Civil law, even when | 
dealing with a public enemy, in time of Civil 
War. 

We will mention only another instance—that, | 
on page 193, in which the Author speaks of ‘‘ the | 
“Park, then open ground and frequently used 
‘for drill and parades,” on which the General is | 
said to have first seen Hamilton; without indi- 
cating where that ‘‘Park” was. As New York 
City had not been referred to, for many pages, | 
noone who was previously unacquainted with the | 
facts would have suspected that that acquaintance 
was formed, if Professor Greene is correct, on 
what was then the Common, now ‘‘ the Park,” in | 
New York City. 

We mention these as instances of the Author's 
forgetfulness that the usefulness of his volumes | 
may be greatly impaired by the omission of a} 
very few lines, which are absolutely necessary to | 
enable the general reader to understand the details | 
of the narrative; and we venture to express a| 
hope that this fault may be avoided in the vol- | 
umes which are to foliow. | 

The typography is very good; but a work of | 
this importance, one would suppose, might have | 
secured a steel-plate portrait of its subject, instead | 
of an ordinary photograph. 

| 


6.—Military History of Ulysses 8S. Grant, from April 
1861, 40 April, 1865. By Adam Badeau, Colonel and Aide- | 
de-camp to the General-in-chief, Brevet Brigadier-general 
U.S. Army. Volume I. New York : D. Appleton & Com- | 
pany. 1868, 


This volume is the first of a series in which | 
only the professional career of General Grant is to | 


be noticed ; and it is from the pen of a member 
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papers of the enemy which were captured at the 
close of hostilities. It brings the subject down to 
the promotion of Grant to the Lieutenant-general- 
ship ; and as it is issued with the General’s entire 
personal approbaticn, it may be considered as 
nearly Autobiographical. 

The authority of this volume, under these cir- 
cumstances, as far as its relation of facts is con- 
cerned, cannot be disputed, even if the expressions 
of its Author’s judgment shall sometimes be open 
to dissent; and it will continue to be regarded 
through all time to come, as one of the leading 
authorities concerning the War of Secession. 

It is very beautifully printed, on good paper ; 
and the profuse use of authoritative Maps renders 
the text much more intelligible to the non-pro- 
fessional reader than is usually the case. 


By John Wil- 


%—History of the American Civil War. 
.D. Volume I, 


liam Draper, M.D., LL.D. In three volumes. 
containing the Causes of the War, and the events prepara- 
tory toit, up to the close of President Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration. New York: Harper &,Brothers, 1867. Octavo, pp. 
567. Price $3.50. 

In this handsome volume, we have the first of 
a series in which the learned Author proposes to 
treat of the causes which led to the recent Civil 
War, and of the events connected with it, not, 
he says, in a partisan, but in a philosophical and 
impartial spirit ; which every one will admit is as 
unusual as it is commendable. 

Although this volume is merely introductory, 
the learned Author unfolds in it the leading fea- 
tures of his system ; and, except in his description 
and discussion of military affairs, we are already 
enabled to judge of the general course of his 
reasoning and the general character of his work. 

The Doctor maintains, for instance, that the 
History of the United States may be divided into 
three distinct Division? “cach relating to a distinct 
period of what he styles the ‘* American National 
‘*¢ Life”—the first concerning the period during 
which the leading feature was ‘‘an earnest ac- 
“*ceptance of the Idea of Political Unity ;” the 
second concerning the period in which was mani- 
fested a tendency to a ‘* Decomposition of the 
‘* Nation which had arisen from that Idea, into 
“*two Geographical and Opposing Political pow- 
‘‘ers, the North and the South, or the Free and 


| **the Slave; ” and the third concerning ‘*‘ the Con- 


‘* flict of those two Powers for Supremacy.” In 
the volume before us, the Doctor discusses the 
first two of these subjects; and that of the third 
is left for the second and third volumes of the 
series. 

In the consideration of this work it may be 
well to ascertain, First, the standpoint from 


of his personal staff having the free use of all| which the Author has surveyed the Past of our 
the correspondence and documents at Head-quar- | Country and undertaken to describe it, histori- 
ters and the War Department, including the! cally—for this work claims to be a ‘‘ History of 
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** the American Civil War’—in order that the Au- | 


thor may be treated justly; and, Seconp, the 
truth of his leading ideas, so far as his History is 
concerned, in order that his Narrative may be 
judged from its merits, rather than from the elo- 
quence or the boldness of its Author. 

Fmst, then, the Author is a native of Eng- 
land, although a resident of New York during 
the past twenty or thirty years; and his sympa- 
thies, as far as any political sympathy has been 
manifested in him, have been and are wholly with 
the Monarchical system which is seated in London 
and controls the destiny of his native country. 
With the American system, as it was understood 
by its Authors, and as it exists, de jure, to-day, 
Doctor Draper has no sympathy whatever ; and, 
not very much unlike others, even among the na- 
tives of the country, who belong to the same 
school, he seems to disregard the facts of His- 
tory concerning that system, even when he pro- 
esses to be considering the subject as a Historian ; 
and he treats the History of the United States and 


the United States themselves, as if his subject | 
were a Monarchy, governing a consolidated Na- | 


tion, instead of a Federal Republic, in which the 


constituents are separate and independent States | 


and ‘‘the Government” their limited Agents. 


The Doctor affects, therefore, to speak, Histori- | 


cally, of the United States after the manner of | 
the Schoolmen, with the addition of a sufficient | 
quantity of the Military upstart, to make his ipse | 


dizit appear to be the supreme law. His theories, 
in his volumes, therefore, take the place of facts, 
and not unfrequently peremptorily contradict 
them, especially when those facts come in conflict 
with what the Doctor would have us suppose 
were the plans and the action of the founders of 
the Republic. 

SEconD, in our consideration of the subject, is 
the Narrative of the Doctor's History, in which 
the controlling ideas are the assumed existence, 
from the beginning of the Republic, of a delib- 


tablish a great Nation, extending from New 
Brunswick to Florida, and the assumed success 
of the undertaking, in the establishment of a 
National Unity, in Political matters, and in the 


perpetuation to the present time, unimpaired, of | 


that ‘ Political Unity” which, in theory, the Doc- 


tor had previously assumed to have been really | 


called into existence. All this would be very 


pleasing in some branches of Literature; but in | 


what assumes to be a History, its propricty may 


speculations, unsupported by facts and generally 
contradicted by them, as in the instance under 
consideration, belong to other Departments. 
Doctor Draper, occupying such a standpoint as 
we have described, may very well be expected to 


| it may be, hismind and his pen. 


reject the teachings of the Fathers of the Repub- 


| lic. in Political matters, and to consider as un- 


worthy of his respect the Military operations of 
both the Fathers and the elder Sons of the Repub- 
lic, since all these were not in harmony with his 
well-defined theories; and we need not wonder, 


| for the same reason, that he has considered that 


‘we have suddenly become a portent in the eyes 
‘of foreign nations, and have risen to a height 
‘*of glory and of power,” mainly, if not solely, 
“through those who have fall:n on our battle- 
‘* fields,” in the recent War—all this is very natu- 
ral, we say, and might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, in any one who, like Doctor Draper, re- 
repudiates the Republican doctrine of ‘‘ consent 
‘in the Governed,” as the corner-stone of the 
Commonwealth, and substitutes for it the great 
Feudal principle of ‘‘ Force,” as the true bond of 
‘¢ National Unity,” which has recently and sud- 
denly become the Supreme law of the land, over- 
riding even the Constitution itself and bidding de- 
fiance to even the reserved rights of individuals. 

In what we have said concerning Doctor Dra- 
per's qualifications asa mere writer of History, 
we desire only to speak of the great underlying 
principle, in Politics, which controls, insensibly, 
Iie knows as 
well as any one, and admits, the necessity, in a 
Historian, for ‘‘fullness of information as to the 
‘¢ facts, and freedom from bias as to persons ;” but 
heseems to regard as less necessary the faithful em- 
ployment of that ‘‘ information ;” while his ‘‘free- 


| **dom from bias, as to persons” does not seem to 
| bein harmony with what may be assumed to be a 


similar freedom concerning their actions. 
Thus, Doctor Draper does not directly affect to 
consider the Fathers of the Republic as anything 


| but enemies of a Monarch who, in all the mea- 


sures which led to Revolution, was only striving 
to consolidate his legal subjects and to centralize 
his legitimate power; yet he would have us be 


| lieve that those same Fathers, at the same time that 
erate intention on the part of its founders to es- | 


they resisted that Monarch’s theory of a centralized 
consolidation of all Political authority into the 
Home Government, as the seat of the Sovereignty, 
were diligently engaged in laying the foundation 
of an equally obnoxious centralized power at 
Washington ; that while they strenously asserted 
their own inherent right, and the inherent right of 
every People, as such, to give or withold their 
“consent” to every “form of Government,” 
which ‘* consent” was said to be necessary in or- 


| der to give vitality to the measure, they were, at 
be properly questioned, since History can prop- | 
erly deal with nothing but facts ; and naked 


the same time, inconsistently employing their 
strength in establishing an undivided authority in 


| the land, which should disregard, whenever it 


would, even the Written Law which they were 
establishing as ‘‘Supreme,” and whose uncon- 
trolled will, even when violating the unquestion- 
ably reserved Rights of the inhabitants, was to be 
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still more Supreme than ‘‘the Supreme Law of the | 
“land” and be considered the Crowning Glory of | 
the Country. } 

Without, himself, recognizing the necessity of 
their ‘‘consent”’ to the establishment of a consoli- | 
dated ‘* American Nationality,” before it could be | 
legally established in the Republic, and closing 
his eyes to the positive action, on that specific 
subject, of successively the Congress, the Conven- | 
tion, and each of the States of the Union, each of 
the latter acting in its Sovereign capacity—the 
Congress, when it framed the Articles of the Con- | 

ederation ; the Convention when it formally 
yoted on that specific subject while framing the | 
Constitution; and each of the States, when they 
successively gave vitality to those organic Laws of 
the Confederacy,-—Doctor Draper steadily speaks 
of ‘‘the American National Life” and ‘the 
‘American Nation,” as if they were existing facts 
instead of ideal figures of his own creation ; and, 
as steadily, he thrusts them into his volume and 
arrogantly calls it History. 

We need not tell the Doctor, since even a 
Chinese scholar has read it in our History and in 
our structure as a Republic, that what he untruly 
calls ‘‘ the American Nation,” is a structure which 
was framed by those who insisted that what, in| 
Politics, had not received their legal ‘‘ consent,” 
directly and honestly expressed, was fraudulent, 
an usurpation, and entirely, a nullity; that these | 
political architects steadily maintained the su- | 
premacy within theirown Territories, of the several | 
Peoples, thirteen in number, who had withdrawn | 
themselves from the dominion of the King of | 
Great Er:tain, clothed themselves, each for itself, | 
with sovereign authority, and called themselves 
‘States ;” that these Fathers never ‘‘ consented” | 
toa merger of these thirteen several Peoples, nor 
of their several authorities into one consolidated 
People, ve:ted with one Sovereign authority; | 
and that for this very reason, such one People 
— the American Nation ”—never existed, either 
in Law or in fact, during their existance ; 
that no Amendment to the organic Law of the 
Republic—the Constitution for the United States 
—has bcen subsequently submitted to, much less 
received, the ‘‘consent” of, those who have been 
subsequently the partics to that instrument, by | 
which or through which, directly or indirectly, | 
those thirteen have beenor may be madeone, orthe | 
Confederacy converted into a Nation ; that, there- | 
fore, :uch an ‘* American Vation,” one and indisso- | 
luble, as the Doctor is thus wet: nursing, has not been | 
yet created, is not now existing in Law, and can- 
not now be treated as a Historical fact, without a 
positive violation of the great principle which | 
should control every JZistorian’s pen and per- 
meate every line of what is to be considered and | 
treated as History. 
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United States shall be considered as a Confedera- 
tion or a Nation, two great antagonistic powers 
have been transplanted from the Old World, and 
have taken root and gradually accumulated 
strength in the New; that those powers,falways 
antagonistic, yet never sectional, have been neces- 
sarily involved in a conflict of arms, which ori- 
ginated in an attempt by one great Political party 
to retain the supremacy in one portion of the 
Republic, and has been steadily continued to this 
day, in asimilar attempt, by another great Political 
party, to retain the supremacy in EVERY portion of 
the Republic; that those powers still exist, as 
antagonistic and as regardless of locality as ever ; 
and that they will probably exist, similarly anta- 
gonistic and similarly indifferent to locality, until 
either ‘‘the man on horseback ” shall appear and 
even the semblance of a Republic shall be 
‘* crushed out,” or the Prince of Peace shall come 


|in his glory and Time and Conflict shall be no 
longer. 


It will be seen that we consider that what Doc- 
tor Draper has so boldly advocated elsewhere, as 
a Philosophical question, and as boldly advanced 


| in this work as History, has no foundation in fact, 


if we have been taught correctly by the most 
reliable existing Records of the Past; and that 


| we unqualifiedly reject it, as entirely unworthy of 


our consideration, as matter of History. We 
refer, of course, to his assumption of ‘‘ the 
‘“‘Agency of Climate” iu effecting ‘‘ the separa- 
‘*tion or differentiation of the Nation into two 
‘* Sections, conveniently known as the North and 
‘* South, or the Free and the Slave powers ,” by 
which several terms he knows the great antago- 
nistic elemencs in the recent Civil War and present 
contest at Washington. 

Tt will be seen, also, that we conceive it to be 
matter of //istory, that the recent contest was 
induced by a love of authority and a dread, on 
the part of some of the leading Politicians, that 
that authority, especially within the Southern 
States, was about to be transferred to other hands ; 
that ‘‘ climate” had less to do with the insurrec- 
tion than 2 greed for office and honor ; and that 
a similar dread would have produced a similar 
outbreak in a more Northern latitude, where it 
would have been prosecuted with equal vigor and 
resolution while a hope for success had remaired. 

It will be seen, also, that, unlike Doctor Draper, 
we do not regard Slavery as the moving cause of 
the revolt, nor ‘‘ States’ Rights” as that for which 
it was so bitterly prosecuted :—on the contrary, as 
in the case of the American Revolution, so called, 
some of the leading Politicians were impatient of 
control ; they thirsted for honors and authority to 
which, while in the minority, they could not hope 
to succeed ; and they set to svork to reverse the 
position and to cast the control into other hands 


It is proper to say, however, that whether the | than those at Washington. In the former case, the 
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nominal tax on Tea was dragged before the public ; 


and every old lady’s appetite was at once enlisted | 
’ ] PI , j 
in the latter, slavery | 


on the side of the revolt : 
was the hobby, and the property rights of the 


better classes ceased to be in conflict with the | 


poverty of ‘‘the poor whites,” the height of whose 
ambition was to own Negroes like their wealthier 


neighbors and, like them, to live from the pro- | 


ceeds of the involuntary labor of those Negroes. 
That all this is true is evident from the teach- | 
ings of every page of our History; and the | 
speculations of Doctor Draper, when brought to 
the test which is thus offered, are showed to be 
without merit, as matter of History. 
The truth is, climate had nothing to do either 


in producing or intensifying either what the Doctor | 


assumes to have been the principal cause which 
led to the revolt or the principal instrumentality 
by which that revolt was brought about and pro- 
moted. Slavery is said to have been the great 
moving cause of the Southern defection, yet he | 
says nothing, _in that connexion, of the tenacity 
with which Vew England had previously clung to 
theslave-block and theshackles which she had been 
among the first to introduce into this Country, until 


the Supreme Law, much against the free-will of | 


her traders, 
a different direction. 


compelled her to turn her affection in 
Had he referred to it, he 


must have admitted that New England’s stubbor- 
ness in this instance, proved conclusively that a 
Southern sun was not necessary for either the pro- 


duction of that cause or its promotion ; while her 
climate, operating less on the disposition of the 


white man than on the capability of the negro, by | 
rendering unprofitable to the Master the labor of | 
his Slaves, co-operated with the Constitution in | 


making Massachusetts a Free State, and led her 


subjects, not so often to manumit their Bondmen | 


as to ship them to a more Southern market. 


Then, as now, the Dollar rather than Climate | 


was Almighty. So, too, was it evident in her 
resolute enunciation, time after time, of the most 
ultra tenets of States Rights, and in her very 
questionable Conventions at Hartford, to say 
nothing of her emphatic denunciation, until cir- 
cumstances of commerce altered the case, of the 
policy of a Protective Tariff se as 
ultra, and as bold, and as uncompromising in 
their character, as they would have been if the | 
scene of their enactment had been South Carolina | 
instead of New England, and their dates of 1861, 
instead of the era of our grandfathers. 
shall say that the cold ‘‘ climate” of the North | 
was not as much “the agency” in producing 
this ultra love of Slavery, this tenacious love | 
of a ‘ Section” rather than of the whole | 
country, which prevailed in New England, 
years ago, as in this volume it is said to have 
been in ‘‘the South,” in the earlier days of the | 
recent conflict? We might, also, compare the out- | 
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| breaks in New York and Boston, by the disaffected 
against the Government, in 1770, with that in 
Charleston and New Orleans, in 1860; the Nul- 
lification of the Tea tax, at Boston, in 1773, with 
that of the Tariff, in South Carolina, in 1832; 
, the seizure of the arms, in Broad-street, New 
York, in June,» 1775, and their subsequent 
employment in the hands of the First Regiment 
of New Yorkers, against ‘‘ the best of Kings,” 
with a similar seizure of arms, at Charleston, in 
December, 1860, and at Pe nsacola, Mobile, and 
Fayetteville, in January, 1861, ete., and their sub- 
| sequent use, in Dixie, against ‘‘the best of go- 
‘* vernments ;” the seizure of the Provincial Trea- 
sury of New Jersey, in May, 1775, with the 
seizure of the Sub-treasury at Charleston, and 
| that of the Mint at New Orleans, in January, 
1861; the capture and spoilation of Fort William 
jand Mary, in New Hampshire, in December, 
| 1774, with that of the Navy-yard at Pensacola, 
in January, 1861; the official conveyance of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut into rebellion, in 
1774-5, by Governors Wanton and Trumbull, with 
that of Virginia, North and South Carolina, ete. 
in 1860-1, by Governors Letcher, Ellis, Pickens, 
&c. ; the seizure and continued occupation of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, in 1775, with that 
of Forts Pulaski, Morgan, Macon, ete., in the 
South, in 1861; and divers other similar acts, 
| North and South, and ask wherein ‘*‘ the [warm] 
‘* climate” of the one was more instrumental, as 
an ‘“‘ Agency” in ‘‘the separation and differen- 
“tiation of a Nation,” in 1860-4, than ‘the 
{cold| ‘‘ climate” of the other had been, in 1765- 
1783? Wherein the cold and sterile ‘‘ North” 
differs from the more favored regions below ‘‘ the 
‘* January isothermal line of 41°,” which ‘‘leaves 
‘‘our coast near the mouth of Chesapeake Bay,” 
|in all that relates to ‘‘ material objects,” in all 
that leads an ambitious man to strike boldly for 
the object which is nearest to his heart, when that 
object outweighs the risk which attends the blow, is 
not very apparent to us nor will it be very appa- 
| rent to the greater number of our readers. 

That the leaders of ‘‘ the South,” in 1860, were 
| doubtful of the stability of their existing power, 
notwithstanding they controlled the Congress and, 
| through the Senate, ‘night have continue ed to con- 
trol even the hostile E ‘xecutive, will be apparent 
to every one who shall take the trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts: and that this doubt of theirs, 
rather than the Southern sun, was the moving 
cause of the insurrection, is equally evident in the 
fact that those who sympathised with the dis- 
affected were scattered not only over the South, 
but also throughout the entire Worth, even as far 
| as Quebec; while those in Europe whose sympa- 
thies were most fully employed to their advantage 
throughout the War, occupied a position as far 
to the Northward as 52°, 
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We might go on to the end, in illustrating how 
little Doctor Draper's speculations fit the most | 
patent facts in our History, and how little reliance, 
as History, can be placed on his volume ; but we | 
have not the room to spare for such a purpose. 

We admire his boldness, however, although we | 
dispute his accuracy ; for he must be a bold man 
who will advance with only such a speculation, | 
who will jostle the Records of by-gone ages, and | 
who will dispute, concerning their well-carned | 
honors, with those who have made those Records 
their study and been recognized, the world over 
and throughout hundreds of years, as HisroRrANs. 
Indeed, if his theory concerning the character of | 
History and the qualifications necessary to become 
a Historian are correct, Doctor Draper is the 
Father of History ; and his volume of Thoughts on | 
the future Civil Policy of America and the vol- 
ume which is under notice are the first-fruits of | 
that newly-developed branch of knowledge. 

But it is not merely on account of the Doctor's 
speculation concerning the effect of Climate that | 
we think he is inconsistent with the well-known | 
facts of what is generally known as History. We | 
conceive, as we have already stated, generally, | 
that he is wholly unacquainted with the funda- | 
mental principles of Federal Republican Govern- | 


j 


ment, as distinguished from a National Monar- | 
chy ; and we are quite sure that the fundamental | 
principles which underlie the complex system | 
which was established by the Fathers of this | 
“family of States,” to say nothing of the details | 
of the history of the Colonization and gradual 
formation of the Republic, are something which | 
he has never yet examined from the standpoint of | 
an honest, intelligent Historian. 
We propose, therefore, as opportunity shall 
offer, to look into the details of this narrative and | 
to bring them to the test of the authorities; and 
we shall endeavor, from time to time, to lay be- 
fore our readers some of the results of this exam- 
ination. | 
The volume is a beautiful specimen of print- 
ing; and it is to be followed speedily with the | 


remaining portions of the work. 


} 


8—The Day of Doom ; or, 2 poetical description of the 
eat and last Judgment : With other Poems. By Michael 


Vigglesworth, A. M., Teacher of the Church at Malden, in | 
New England. 1662. Also, a Memoir of the Author, Autobi- | 
ography, and sketch of his Funeral Sermon, by Rey. Cotton | 


Mather. From the Sixth Edition. 1715. 


New Y 
can News Company. 1867. 


Daodecimo, pp. 120. 

The reprint of this quaint old poem of the early 
Puritan era in New England, crosses like a dark 
thread the gaily colored literatare of the day. It 
is, indeed, a grim utterance of the past when the- 
ology, like other medicines administered to a sin- 
ful generation, was anything but sugarcoated. 
There is probably not at this day, —Doctor Holmes 
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}in a different way. 
| plained, they are told, if Adam having never sin- 
| ned, you had shared in the consequent felicity of 
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Bellamy Stoker to the contrary notwithstanding— 
a preacher in New England who would go to 
work with his flock in so cool, merciless a way 
to ‘‘shut the gates of ‘*mercy on mankind,” as 


*| the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth, ‘* Teacher of 


‘*the Church at Malden,” Massachusetts, in the se- 
venteenth century. Justice, with the terrors of her 
law, fearfully overshadows Mercy in his po- 
em, which, spite of occasional halting, is really 
a meritorious composition in its way, written in 
good vigorous English andsounding rhythm. There 
are a great many home truthsin it, too, which the 
men of every age would do well to profit by ; but 
it is impossible, after reading the verses, to resist 
the impression that the writer took a positive de- 
light in picturing the remediless fate of the lost. 
It is not enough that he exhibits the awful separa- 
tion of the just and unjust at the final day, but 
the former must be represented with a deity of in- 
effable love adding to the miseries of the con- 
demned : 


“With Christ they sit, judging it fit 
“ze Plague, the impious, | 


“One natural brother beholds another 
“Tn his astonished fit, 

“ Yet sorrows not thereat a jot, 
“Nor pities him a whit. 

“The godly wife conceives no grief, 
“Nor can she shed a tear, 

“For the sad state of her dear Mate, 
“When she his doom doth hear. 


“He that was erst a husband pierc’d 
“With sense of wife’s distress, 

“Whose tender heart did bear a part 
“Of all her grievances, 

“Shall mourn no more as heretofore, 
* Because of her ill plight, 

“ Although he see her now to be 
“A damn’d forsaken wight.” 


The doctrine of election is strenuously insisted 
upon and unhesitatingly argued out with certain 
of the impenitent, ‘‘ an impudenter sort ” who ob- 
ject to the justice of their damnation, that they 
| were shut out from heaven by an irreversible de- 


cree. To this the answeris given, that they were 
damned not because they were elected or rejected, 
but because they had broken the laws. In other 
words, that for all practical purposes they enjoyed 
perfect freedom of will. Had they chosen to re- 
pent, they would have fulfilled the divine decree 
by swelling the number of the saved. 
“You have yourselves, you and none else, 


“To blame that you must die ; 
“You chose the w i to your decay, 
* And perish’d willfully.” 


The remonstrance of the condemned infants— 
‘*there are babes in hell not a span long,” is a 
saying attributed to a Calvinistic divine—is met 
You would not have com- 
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his offspring,—why then object to partake of the | 


consequences of his fall? 


“Would you have griev’d to have receiv’d 
ne Adam so much good, 

“ As had been yours for evermore, 
“Tf he at first had stood ? 

“Would you have said, ‘We ne’er obey’d, 
“‘*Nor did thy laws regard, 

“¢Tt ill befits with benefits, 
“*Us, Lord, to so reward ?’ 


“Since then to share in his welfare, 
“You could have been content 

“You may with reason share in his treason, 
“ And in the punishment.” 


Besides, if they had been in Adam's place, they | 
would have brought themselves into the same 





miserable condition, and moreover 


“Tf upon one what’s due to none 
“T frankly shall bestow, 

“ And on the rest shall not think best 
‘*Compassion’s skirt to throw, 

“Whom injure I? will you envy, 
“And grudge at other’s weal? 

“Or me accuse, who do refuse 
“Yourselves to help and heal ?” 


There is a partial relenting, however, notwith- 
standing the irresistible logic. 


“You sinners are, and such a share, 
* As sinners may eee | : 

os Snch you shall have, for I do gave 
**None but mine own Elect. 

“ Yet to compare your sin with thelr’s, 
“Who lived a longer time, 

“T do confess your's is much less, 
“Though every sin’s a crime. 


* A crime it is: therefore in bliss 
“You may not hope to dwell ; 
“But unto you I shall allow, 
“ The easiest room in Heli;” 





Which is comparatively comforting. 

This was the texture and such were the senti- | 
ments of a poem which for a century was circula- | 
ted in New England, as a kind of popular ballad, 
printed on a broad sheet, and hawked about the 
country by Autolycus. It was regarded as a kind 
of pleasurable entertainment, just as in monkish | 
countries people delight in a ‘good vivid represen- 
tation of such scenes as Dante has pictured in the 
Inferno. Ave they more moral for the show? 
Not necessarily. The uneducated mind loves 
strong sensations, and can be recipient of a great 
deal of highly seasoned aliment, good and ‘bad, 
without bei ‘ing proportionally more virtuous | 
or more vicious. Yet the lesson has its effects, 
and men are undoubtedly better or worse in their 
acts by the formation of their opinions. The 
grim theology of Wigglesworth is rigorous in its | 
requirements of good conduct ; it enforces its de- | 
mands by the strong persuasives of fearand terror; 
and while it does so, it steels the mind to certain | 
other emotions of pity and tenderness, the exer- | 
cise of which is quite as much needed for the wel- 
fare of the world. Out of this harsh training 
sprang & great deal of intolerance ; many sweet 
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charities of life, the best aid and solace to man 
in his weary pilgrimage, were remorselessly 
crushed ; few gentle flowers of poetry grew in 
that rocky ¢ ground ; self, and self-will had a fear. 
ful development : the land was filled with perpet- 
ual strife and litigation ; families were divided; 
and the Churches themselves experienced incessant 
quarrels growing out of the spirit of oppression, 
The Puritan, limited in his sympathies and ‘‘ armed 
‘*with his interpretation of the decrees of heaven,” 
was the most intense egotist and bitter tyrant on 
the face of the earth. When all this was turned 
in upon himself, as in so many passages of New 
England history, the result was fearful. The in- 


| fluence culminated and perhaps received its death- 


blow in the wretched oppressions and murders of 
the trials for witchcraft, in Boston, Salem, and 
elsewhere in New England. 


“ Herod, of Galilee’s babe-butchering deed, 
“Lives not on history’s blushing page ‘alone ; : 
“Our skies, it seems, have seen like victims bleed, 
“ And our own Ramahs echoed groan by grean: 
“The friends of France, whose cruelties decreed 
“Those dexterous drownings in the Loire and Rhone, 
*‘Were at their worst, but copyists, second-hand, 
“Of our shrined, sainted sires, the Plymouth pilgrim band, 
“Or else ibs Maruen.’’ 


So sang Halleck in his poem Connecticut. 
Wigglesworth, like most, if not all, of the Pu- 
ritan divines of his day, was, as might be expect- 


| ed, a firm believer in these Satanic influences. It 


is curious to note among other congregations of 
the condemned in his Day ef Doom, how 


“Witches, enchanters, and ale-honse haunters, 
“ Beyond “account there stood.” 


If it were not for such undoubted practical 
effects, we should be inclined to think most of 
such expressions as occurred in the Day of Doom, 
a mere intellectual exercise. Did they not belong 
to asystem, we might attribute them to the me 
lancholy influences of the ill health of the writer, 
whose life seems to have been one ‘‘ long disease.” 
Cotton Mather, who admired his genius and re- 


| verenced his piety, speaks kindly of the man’s 
| virtues, and tells how his continual weakness and 


illness ‘* made him an able physician for the body 


| ‘*as well as the soul,” which was certainly tum- 


ing an unhappy lot to good account. It is pleas- 
| ant to learn from the researches of his biographers, 
Mr. William Henry Burr, the editor of the present 
volume, and that thorough and estimable antiqua- 
ry, Mr. John Ward De: an, that the health of 
Wigglesworth rather improved as he approached 
| his ‘three score and ten; and that he was assisted 
| in his progress through life by the endearments of 
three wives, by each ‘of whom his race was perpe- 
tuated among the notable families of New Eng- 


land. E. A. D. 
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